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Birth, Childhood and 
Education 



1. Not trained but born to be an archaeologist 

2. Childhood 3. Captain of a Cricket Team 
4. Long Walks 5. Epic Stories 6. The Aryans 
7. Writer 8. History Scholarship 9. First Research 
Paper |0. Nalundti* LL,B< and M.A. 
11. Marriage 12. Haryan Movement and Swa¬ 
deshi 13. Father Heras, 


I N my undergraduate class I was a student oi 
Sanskrit and English, while for the M.A. degree I 
wrote a thesis on the University of Nahnda for which 
I had ro study history or, to be more precise, Ancient 
Indian History. Thus, I never studied archaeology 
during my college days. And though I got a Ph- D. 
degree in archaeology, l was never a student of this 
discipline whether in India or abroad. Ancient 
Indian History first introduced me to inscriptions, 
and then to architecture and afterwards to sculpture, 
iconography, numismatics, and epigraphy and 
finally to archaeology’. 

Still more wonderful—and I believe it is provi¬ 
dential—was my introduction to prehistory, which 
later became my life-work. That is what Rao Bahadur 
Dilvshil, a former Director-General of Archaeology 
of India, remarked one day standing under the door¬ 
way of my room in the Jejecbhoy Castle in Pune. 
Archaeology brought me in touch with geology, 


2 palaeontology, climatology, and ethnography. Tims, 
in one way or thr other, all or major aspects of 
archaeology I have had occasion to handle. Sonic 
of m y friends have called me a versatile genius and 
though I feel greatly flattered by this description, 
people have wondered !iow all this became pos¬ 
sible. The only answer that i can give now is that 
I found it actually recorded in a book on astrology, 
called Bhrigu Sam h itd, that a person born under such- 
and-such planetary conjunction {yoga) will one day 
be an archaeologist. And 1 happen to have been born 
under such a conduction. Two other similar f wnfutos 
confirmed this prediction, though their descriptions 
were not as precise as the one in Bhiigu Sanihita, 
Tlicy also said that the person born under such- 
and-such planetary conjunction would be interes¬ 
ted in all old things. Thus, behind all my actions 
one can sec the hand of an invisible driving force. 
] think this is more or less true ol all human 
beings, but in many persons it is not as evidently 
clear as in my case. 

Another trait of my character was explained a 
few months ago, after f had prepared the first draft 
of this autobiography. 

Two young followers of Krishna Consciousness 
Movement, one a young man of about twenty, an 
Englishman and die other, an American, happened 
to come to our residence to tell us about this Move¬ 
ment. Both the young followers were well-read, and 
knew Sanskrit also, f found them to be very sincere 
devotees of Shri Krishna. The elder one happened 
to be an amateur astrologer as well. Somehow he 
got interested in us and requested us to show him 
our horoscopes. On seeing my horoscope, he told 
me that though I must have made some money, f 
would renounce everything. I asked him what 
made him say so He explained to me that it was 
because Jupiter in the 9th House in my horoscope 
indicated that I would choose the vocation of a 
real guru. Not only has such a person the desire 


and ability to teach, but a tendency to renounce 
all that he has gathered in his lire through his pro¬ 
fession. 

This reading was remarkable true of my life, and 
in consonance with my ways of thinking. Not only 
have 1 guided a large number of students, parti¬ 
cularly at the Ph. D. level, but even now l would like 
to meet young students and help them understand 
this or that subject. As far back as 1958, I had 
thought of building a small house on the campus of 
the Deccan College, if the Trustees permitted me to 
build one by granting a piece of land with a definite 
legal contract that the house, after the death of 
both of us—myself and my wife—would belong to 
the College. This suggestion the Trustees had readily 
accepted. 

Moreover, all the books that 1 have—and there 
are quite a Few and many of them quite expensive— 

I have presented to the College Library. Further, 

I have also made a provision in my will for the 
physical expansion of the department, as the present 
one is indeed insufficient, God willing, this last wish 
will also be fulfilled. 

Not only this, but I have a strong desire to 
donate my body. As soon as I die let the limbs of my 
body such as the cornea of the eyes, and the kidneys 
(ifthey arc in good condition), be immediately 
removed, and used for transplantation or stored for 
future use. The rest of the body may be skinned, 
and the skit) also used for grafting. The articulated 
sketeton might then be presented to a medical college 
or the Department of Archaeology, if they- so desire. 
Thus both the mortal remains and other effects will 
be utilised for the benefit of the students. 
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As my mother’s health was indifferent I was 
born so subnormal in weight and size that the doctor 


who h » d “3 “tevf rJw'Xr 

survived and though I never picked up£ 
md fat I was very lively. I could never sit still or 
ouiet with the result that white hardly! wo years 
old 1 scalded rnv hand with a pot ol bo)hng water. 
But for the doctor's prompt treatment would ha 
rilfd rrrtainlv The accident, however, left a deep 

^rr&hand. I do 

like .o play with boiling water; and may be because 

[lav“n*"eatS up w»‘” lor making tea. Vivacious- 
S1 second nature. I must have sonic pbysual 
work to do—be it walking, nmning or gardenir^. 

In my childhood I spent mm ..*»half tbeoay 
flvitiP kites plaving cricket or gtlhdaMa. LUinnt, tnc 
monLon when wc could not play outdoor games, 
ive played cards but I always liked outdoor games. 


When I grew up I Tormed my own cricket team 

r."d terjESW i r “ 

SkgrwcL^HsedTosr c Vc on thejecasion .d 
the college annual day that 1 could bojrL .b*,and 
field as well as a seasoned player even at the age 

sixty. 

Captainship of the cricket team [which compri¬ 
sed most of ihe residents ol the building ^ J 
lived in C P. Tank, Bombay) not only gave me a 
of opportunity of organizing and running a concern 
on no- loss-no-profit basis, but H also taught me 
how anti when to take a firm acuon. Hms, d 

situation demanded i did not hesitate to 
from the field ; of course, such occasions came in 
one- or twice during the course of 
love or outdoor games gave me cnOUS ‘' 

though I remained always lean and Linn. 
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To the lovr of cricket was added the love of long 
walks, particularly in the countryside; a love which 
came to be developed gradually. Almost twice a 
year, my parents used to go to Mathcran or T-ona- 
vala or Deolali. Usually we stayed in a“ sana¬ 
torium" (a guest-house is called sanatorium in such 
places). Here I would go out with my father almost 
everyday to the distant “points’', and walking ten to 
fifteen miles a day was no problem for me. In 
spite of taking lung walks everyday I appeared very 
weak. In 1929 I had accompanied my brother-in- 
law's eldest son, Kapil and his younger brother and 
sister to Maliabalcsliwar. Kapil was then recupera¬ 
ting from typhoid. One day a guest came to meet 
us, and he was surprised when be was told that 
Kapil, and not I. was the invalid who had been 
recuperating 1 Thus nobody would believe that I 
was capable of enduring such physical hardships. 

I did not know then my habit of long walks would 
pay me dividends one day when as an archaeologist 
[ would trudge long distances in plains, dales, and 
hills. 

5 

From a verv early age l also developed an inten¬ 
se love for the stories of our epics—the Ramayana 
and the Mnhabkarala - and the Puran&i particularly 
the Bhdgm'tiiti. By the age of ten l had already 
read these stories in Gujarati translations as well as 
the lives of Napolean 1, Shivaji, and Rana Pratap 
and the whole of Tod’s Rajasthan. In fact, f would 
not sleep unless my father told me a story. Thus 
was created a desire to know our past, though I am 
sure l did not know then even the word “archae¬ 
ology”. These stories moulded my attitude to life. 
Of the many striking incidents, the one that impress¬ 
ed me most was Najiolcon's march to Jena and 
Austerlitz and his brilliant victory when he was 
thwarted Irom his attempt to cross the English 
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Channel by Nelson. The lesson that I derived from 
this incident was: "If not this, then that; but 
never sit still with folded hands". 


The desire to know our past took a definite shape 
in May 1924. At that time I was staying with my 
parents in a ‘sanatorium’ at Nasik, I had appeared 
lor the matriculation examination the second 
because I had failed to pass the first time by lour 
murks in General English The ‘sanatorium had a 
library. In it 1 found a Gujarati trans ation ol ha 
Gangadhar Tilak’s The Arctic Homt i n the Vedas. 1 
read through this book though I do not know how 
much of it I then understood. But one thing that 
impressed me was that I should do something to 
know about the Aryans in India for which, 1 thought, 
a good knowledge of Sanskrit and Mathematics 
would be necessary'. So at the age of fifteen o 
thereabout I decided to opt for Sankrit lor the 
degree of B.A, I also decided to do mathematics m 
the first year of Intermediate Arts examination. 
Tins was the most important decision irom wlitch 1 
did not deviate in the least. And knowing how 
indecisive Indian students are my decision must be 
regarded as something 11 providential . 
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The second year of matriculation examination 
was also a turning point in my career from another 
angle, for it laid the foundation ol my career as a 
writer. The Elphinstonc High School had then a 
new Principal whose name was Katti. Though he 
was a Senior Wrangler, he taught us General Eng- 
hsh, He soon found out that I was not such a bad 
student as to fail in General English, lor in the 
weekly examination I had secured 29 marks out o 
50. fte culled me one day in his office and advised 
me to get over my nervousness, for he thougt that 
nervousness was the main reason that 1 had tailed. 


He also wanted me to write out what I had read in 
the morning instead of reading the same thing again 
and trying to commit it to memory. T followed his 
advice as best a* I could and when I joined the 
St. Xavier’s College next year, I could prepare my 
own notes after listening to the professors’ lectures. 
These notes were avidly sought by my fellow-stu¬ 
dents. At St, Xavier’s College l also wrote essays on 
general topics which Father Fell and Father Dhur 
would want us to write from time to time. On the 
strength of one of these essays, my name was inclu¬ 
ded on the list of students selected for some special 
coaching. 
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1 did well in the Intermediate Arts examination 
getting a high second. And though I stood second in 
"History and Administration" 1 decided to stick to 
my original plan, made as lar as 1924, namely to 
take up Sanskrit, and not History, Tor mv B.A. 
examination. I would have been a student of History' 
in B.A. class had I been, according to first valuation., 
placed first in “History and Administration". For, 
then I would have been the recipient of Wordsworth 
Scholarship which required the scholarship holder 
to take up History and Politics in B.A. But my 
answer-book was re-examined bv a panel of exami¬ 
ners, mu! since I had answered the last question 
giving only the outline and not fully, it was decided 
to grace the other student by two marks and place 
him first. I learnt these details later from our 
teacher, Professor Lala, a Sindh j. He did not 
know' that I belonged to St. Xavier’s College. 

In my undergraduate class I, therefore, took 
Honours in Sanskrit and Voluntary English. The 
latter also included the study of textual criticism. 
Here we had to study King I jar and Bradley’s Shakcs- 
perian criticism. Bradley aroused my latent facul¬ 
ties of textual criticism. I do not know how I wrote 
a fine essay on King Lear , Both my nephew, who was 


g ll.cn in the final year of B.A, class and my “ nC . k 
were surprised to see that a boy who had lulled m 
General English in the matriculation examination 
could write an original essay on A ing Ltar. 

But that was not all. We had to study f° ur 
five Sanskrit plays. One of them was hundamab 
by Dinnaga. The theme was so similar to that at 
HhavabhntTs L'ttara-Rdnuicharita, which I had occa¬ 
sion to study in the Intermediate Arts class, that I 
thought that the theme of Uttara-RAmdehariia must 
have been based on A uiidumSlo. The idea gnppct 
me so much that 1 got up from my bed one day at 
midnight and wrote out a very detailed comparison 
and substantiated each of my statements by giving 
illustrations from the texts. 
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\t that time Father Zimmermann used to leach 
us Sanskrit. Like all German Indologists he too 
was known for his criticial insight. Ont c. a\ 
casually spoke to Fr Zimmtrmann about my paper. 
He immediately called me to his room at the St. 
Xavier’s College and asked me to read out the 
whole paper to him. He was so much impressed b\ 
this comparison that he asked me to read it before 
the Sanskrit Society, I read out this paper entitled 
“Kmdamala and UttaTa-Ramarhardn and argued logi- 
i"illv step by step, how Bliavabhmi harl improved 
upon Pinnaga’s Kundainata. Prof. K.M, Shembhav- 

nckar s a Sanskrit scholar who wax present got very 
excited, and remarked that a poet of Bhavabhuti s 
calibre could never have imitated an unknown poet 
like Din nag a. In fact, lie said, it should be the 
other way round. However, my arguments were 
cogent enough and the treatment was unimpeach¬ 
able so much so that when 1 thought ol rc-pubushing 
this article in 1966, after nearly thirty-seven years, 
not a word had to be changed and, what is more, 
my views, far from being challenged, were supported 
by a Bengali scholar who wrote a much larger work 


on Dinnaga's Kuudamala, 
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About J 929-30 f was also doing some research 
under Father Herns in his newly founded Indian 
Historical Research Institute in Bombay, It appears 
that Fr Zimmermann had spoken to Fr Herns and 
others about my article on f( Ktmddmaia and Uttara- 
NdmachaiiUt . So Fr Herns called me to his room and 
told me that he was quite sure that I would do very' 
well as a research student whether in history or in 
Sanskrit. U.A. examination over, J gave up Sanskrit 
and began to study Ancient Indian History under 
Fr Heras. Naturally, this disappointed Fr Zimmer- 
maim. But I told" him the kind ol career I had 
chalked out lor myself when I was appearing in 
matriculation examination and I think lie was satis¬ 
fied by my explanation. 

10 

At the Indian Historical Research Institute, T 
gave up my research on PulakcSi II, the famous 
Chalukyan King of Badami, and selected a totally 
new subject—the University of Nalanda. A topic 
like this is multidimensional. While from the history 
of ancient Indian literature I could reconstruct the 
history of Nalanda with comparative ease, thanks to 
my knowledge of Sanskrit; totally new subjects such 
as art, architecture, and iconography had to be 
newly learnt to do justice to the subject. These sub¬ 
jects I did not study formally and I picked up these 
disciplines directly by acquainting myself with the 
objects ol art and architecture and reading abuut 
them. Of course, this was how my guru Fr Heras had 
himself learnt these tilings. What lie did in my case 
w as to giv e me the opportunity to accompany him to 
Mlanda and many other undent sites in U. P. and 
Bihar, ending with a trip to Calcutta anti its splen¬ 
did museum. 

Up to that time, I had gone only to places near 
Bombay, such as Nasik, Dedal i and Lonavala, Mat- 


10 hcran and Muhabaleshwar and thal too with my 
parents. I had also seen such ancient monuments as 
at Karla, Bhaja, and Kanherl. 

The trip to Nalandfi was undertaken towards the 
close of the second year of nty M>A. Normally, many 
students completed their thesis within this period. 

I was also anxious to do so. But some dimcult 
prohlcms were cropping up. While reading a ho lit 
Nalanda and its contribution to ancient India and 
Buddhist iconography, I found manv references to 
Tantrism for Tantricism). Wliat this uw was had to 
be first understood. So I was advised to go to 
Dr Bcnoytosh Bh attach ary a at Bartxla. Bbattacharya 
had published a fine hook on Buddhist iconography 
At Barorla he placed so much material at my disposal 
that instead of completing my thesis m 1931, I 
decided to do so a year later. During the interval 1 
read not only all about Tantrism, but got through 
my second 1X3. examination, thus assuring my 
father and uncle that I was not wasting my umc but 
was doing what both of diem, particularly my uncle 
had expected me to do, namely to join our family 
business ot practising at tbc courts. I submitted tin. 
thesis as I had planned. It should have fetched me 
not onlv a First Class, but the Chancellor’s Medal 
as well (which at that time was awarded only to 
the students of History) us my guru had expected. 
But my referee, who was no less a scholar than the 
late Professor K.T, Shah, the economist turned 
culture-historian, pointed out shat the section on 
Tantrism was unduly long and that, according to 
him maned the overall excellence oi the thesis. (Ji 
course, this I had done at the suggestion of BbaUa- 
ehirya. Am wav 1 was not at all disappointed. Nor 
were my father and uncle. Both ol them were 
then anxious thal I should settle down in life, join 
the family firm of lawyers and get married. 

11 

But 1 did not agree. There were several 


reasons which 1 must mention here briefly fust to II 
tell my readers how a sensitive youth can be dis¬ 
turbed by the unimaginative people around him. 
First, since 1921, inspired by Gandhiji, we had all 
taken to wearing Kitadi. 1 had actually made a 
bonfire of my “merchat cap”. For it was thought that 
we must boycott foreign cloth. Secondly, I personally 
believed in having a very simple, unostentatious 
marriage function not only for myself hut for all— 
the rich and the poor alike. So I scrupulously 
avoided attending such functions as the ‘'caste 
dinners 7 ’ and marriages. Thirdly, f abhorred my 
physical weakness and J thought I was not lit enough 
to marry. All these had made me to decide against 
early marriage, I was also afraid that my future 
wife might not share my views on simplicity in 
marriage rites and rituals. I had decided, therefore, 
not to marry, though because of the status of our 
family and my educational qualifications several 
good offers of marriage my parents received now 
and then from Surat and Bombay. There was also 
another important decision that I had made then 
and that was not to marry unless I had started earn¬ 
ing my livelihood. 

To these personal reasons political events gave 
an additional edge. Mahatma Gandhi had once 
again embarked upon a fast unto death. This time 
he undertook the last for the sake of the Harijans 
and to prevent Dr Ambedkar from giving them a 
separate political and social status. Students wrre 
being advised to go on indefinite strike by the student 
leaders like Asoka Mehta. Asoka was junior to me 
and had attended my lectures on Ancient Indian 
History. 

12 

I was drawn into this movement because at that 
time I was giving tuition to the daughter of a 
staunch Congress worker in Bombay', I he entire 
family was so Congress-oriented that meetings were 


12 held at their house in Girgaum flack Road—now 
Vithalbhai Patel Road. During one of these politi¬ 
cal discussions, I heard that Asoka Mehta, was advi¬ 
sing students to go on all indefinite strike. I told 
one or his brothers: “What is needed is some practi¬ 
cal work for the cause which is dear and near to 
Gandhiji Instead of strike". He conveyed this advice 
to Asoka, Mehta who invited me to address a gather¬ 
ing of students. This was my first--and last en¬ 
counter wiLh politics. Rut the matter did not rest 
there. I was asked to prepare a scheme for practical 
work to be done among the Harijans by the late 
Manu Subedar who held an important position in 
the Congress. Accordingly, we visited a number of 
Harijan cftawls, 1 also accompanied groups of stu¬ 
dent workers who would campaign from house to 
house, preaching su'ddfshi and the use ol kh&di. The 
"Belapur Sugar' had just then appeared in the 
market. We took samples of this sugar from house 
to house to popularise it but compared to the sugar¬ 
like "mam" from Mauritius, this was expensive 
and not normally preferred by the housewives. 

My father got scent of these activities and he 
thought that I might be clapped in jail. So to wean 
me away lie decided to take me to Matheran. As 
usual. I bad to accompany him. Mather an diis time 
was destined to play a memorable part in my life 
for it was here that 1 met my “future" wife. We 
were neighbours in the sanatorium. Her mother 
was w idowed at a very young age of sixteen with 
two children—a daughter of three years and a son 
aged one-and-a-half years. Though highly connec¬ 
ted, Tara ben had decided ld eke out an independent 
life by giving tuitions in English and music. Beca¬ 
use of this she and her children had developed an 
independent altitude in lile. 

Sarla, live daughter of Taraben, shared my love 
of outdoor games and also liked to go out for long 
walks. Naturally this close association developed 
into mutual love for each other. Though this was 


noticed by my parents and Tarabm, the matter 13 
remained Just at that level. In June my examination 
results were declared. So Tarabcn came to our house 
in C.P. Tank to congratulate me and invited me to 
their house at Lamington Road. 

Another development was also taking place at 
that time. Since I had passed the second year of 
LL.B., my father and uncle wanted me to join the 
family firm of pleaders. My uncle, Nathukuka, 
suggested, taking into consideration my shy nature 
and week constitution, that I should sign the articles 
and become a Solicitor. He had concluded that I 
was fit for indoor life and desk-work only. But my 
father took a slightly different view. He said that he 
would leave the matter to me, though he, perhaps, 
thought that my uncle's suggestion was not only 
right but also practical. 
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Fr Hcras, my guru, thought quite differently. 
Knowing me much more intimately than my uncle 
and my father, he felt that I should go to England 
and get a Ph.D. in archaeology. This suggestion was 
a surprise to me. For 1 had never dreamt of going 
abroad. Nor were we affluent enough so as to 
“waste** several thousands of rupees in a foreign 
country. T was also not sure what job I would get 
alter I had returned from England. I shared all 
these fears with Fr. Hcras. He said in his charac¬ 
teristic way, “Hasmukh (my first name), I know all 
that. What 1 can assure you is that you will do 
well. You are fit to be an archaeologist, though l 
cannot hold out any guarantee that a post will be 
waiting for you when you return. Or that someone 
would die and a post would fall vacant just for you!” 

Fr Heras then accompaincd me to the University 
to consult various people regarding courses in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, Finding 
that a knowledge of Greek and Lati 


14 quired of a Ph. D. student, I ruled out these famous 
seat* oflearning, though I liked to be a student in 
one of these universities. London at that time was 
unknown to most or its. However, Fr Heras knew 
K, tie B, Codrington, who was then the Curator of 
the Indian Section of ihe Victoria and Albert Muse¬ 
um in Somh Kensington. He advised me to join 
ihr University College and not the School of Orien¬ 
tal Studies in London, because archaeology was not 
taught by l|ic latter Institution. He Further sugges¬ 
ted that I should work on the “Dynastic Study of 
Monuments” for my Ph. D. So he advised the 
School of Oriental Studies to transfer my admission 
from there to the University or London. 

At this lime—Sept cmber-Octobcr, 1933—an 
International Conference was being held at Warsaw 
in Poland, and it was decided that I should attend it 
with Fr Heras and then proceed to London. But 
Fate had willed otherwise. Learning about all these 
developments, Tarabcn suggested that 1 should 
marry her daughter and then go abroad. To this 
suggestion I immediately replied that 1 had long 
ago made up my mind not to marry, and if at all I 
do, it will be only after I got settled in life. 

This reply certainly came as a rude shock to 
Sarla and lier mother. I stopped going to their 
house at Lamington Road, These events also caused 
much mental tension which ultimately upset my 
constitution, frail as it always was. I suffered from 
severe diarrhea which was diagnosed after two 
months as due to nervous disorder. What was need¬ 
ed was a change of surroundings and sympathetic 
treatment. So I went to my cousin, an uncle's 
daughter at Malabar Hills. Here, gradually I re¬ 
covered, so much so that I could complete a prize 
essay which I had written under a pen-name on the 
"Chaitya Caves in the Bombay Presidency” for the 
Bhagwanlal Indraji Prize and Gold Medal. Hardly 
had I recovered from several months' attack of ner¬ 
vous diarrhea, when I had an attack of typhoid. 


Fortunately, this did not last Icing nor did it leave 15 
me completely debilitated, as this Foul disease 
usually does. 

The wonder was lhal my long illness, the first of 
the kind in my life, did not shake my parents' re- 
solve to send me to England though they were some¬ 
what ill at ease because of my weak constitution, 
and particularly my inability to eat any kind of 
food anywhere. T spent that summer vacation at 
Mahahalcshwar with my would-be mother-in-law 
and her children, Here I corrected the proofs of 
the thesis on the Nalanda University which was 
being printed at a press m Madras, The University 
of Bombay had given a publication grant of Rs, 750 
on the recommendation of F Y. Kane who had 
liked U very much and wanted a few more illustra¬ 
tions to hr included in it. 

Though I could not avail of the unique opportu¬ 
nity to accompany Fr Heras to Poland, l got ano¬ 
ther opportunity and that was to teach Ancient 
Indian History to the MA, students in the absence 
ofFr Heras, This was a purely private arrange¬ 
ment—possible only at that lime when rules and 
regulations were not as stringent as they are now. 
Otherwise how could a fresh M.A., without any 
previous teaching experience lecture to the MA, 
class ? Phis was not an interlude, but a necessary 
first step in the formation of my career. A thesis, 
however wdl written, helps a student in know¬ 
ing or mastering only a few aspects of a subject 
well enough but many comers of Ids mind remain 
unilluminated. These can be more fully lighted by 
teaching alone, A teacher must acquire an over¬ 
all knowledge of the subject that he teaches to 
satisfy the varying needs of his students. .And this 
is exactly what had happend, I had to Leach the 
Gupta Period about which l had read a good deal 
while doing my thesis on Nalanda, But for teaching 
I had to wade through all the inscriptions of die 
Guptas and those of their contemporaries, besides 


16 the relevant books on the subject. More than 
knowledge the experience was useful. At first, 
I was a little nervous, for many of" the students were 
of my age or even older. However, I used to pre¬ 
pare well, and the lectures were well-attended 
though I do not know whether it was because atten¬ 
dance was compulsory. 
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Tvud young colleagues of Prof. Sankaha. Dr R K Pant 
and Shri Sarda^ Lai, near a gravel deposit at 
Pflhalg*m. Kashmir; June. 1963- The team 
made the rare disc OVary of Pslaeoliths 
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The new building of the Department of Archaeology 
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In London 


I . Ijmdon 2. Tracking Facilities 3, Richards 4. Dm- 
(isttf Study tf Alotmmi'nls 5. Simla Interpit if 
6. Dr. Maekay 7. Tour of Gujarat 8. Maiden 
Castle 9. Back Home 10 . Married at last. 


F left for England in September J934. My parents, 

Sarla and many of my relatives had come to 
scr me off at the Ballard Pier (Bombay where I 
boarded the ship. Naturally, I felt the wrench of 
separation and 1 wept a great deal. instead of 
voyaging all the way round, I got down at Marseilles 
anti went by the overland route to Calais and then 
over to Dover. An elderly friend who used to 
live in our building had advised me as well as his 
nephew who had left earlier to travel by the de (axe 
train. This both of us d id but found on reaching 
London that it was considered a great luxury indul¬ 
ged in only by the very rich. Normally ordinary 
people, and particularly students, travelled third. 

In London I had no difficulty at all because I 
had many friends there and one friend who lived in 
the same building in C. P. Tank, as ourselves, in 
Bombay had already booked a small appar Intent 
for me at 34, Norfolk Square, near Hyde Park. This 
was considered a good locality and the rent was 
comparatively high. f reached Loudon in the evening 
on a Saturday, Next day being Sunday everything in 
London was closed. Either because there were thick 


18 curtains in the room or because it was cold, when I 
woke up I Found that it was 10 a.m. Hus was the 
first time in my life that 1 had emulated an Eiighsh- 
mn n who normally gets up late, I must be up 
betimes at 5 u.m. This has now advanced to 3 mm. 
or so. However, all was well from the nest day. 
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In London, at that time there was no institute of 
archaeology, where teaching and training in all the 
branches of archaeology were given, I was JmdV 
admitted to the University College Here the Head 
of the Department was Prolrssor Bernard Ashmolt 
He had specialized in Roman Archaeology , i he 
Sumerian language was taught by Sydney Smith oJ 
the British Museum. For his lectures we had -o go 
to King’s College, A famous professor mihe same 
college taught us Egyptology. Dr R, E. Mortimer 
Wheeler lectured on excavation at the Loudon 
Museum, while K. de B. Codnngton taught us 
muswlogv. Indian archaeology was taught b> 

F. I Richards. He lectured at the School ol Ornm- 

tal Studies as well as guided students for the h D. 
It was Richards' practice to meet his students at his 
home at Earl’s Court. So 1 saw him once every week 
widi the assignment he had given me and for u u 
guidance. 

\ftcr attending a few lectures in Sumerian and 
Egyptian archaeology, I found that I could not do 
justice to all the three subjects. For, unlike the 
practice in India, in London the teachers did not 
believe in giving formal lecture so much J 1 “c 
special subject the> were supposed to teach, but 
discussed various topics each week informally n coto- 
mending books to be read on the subject and prcii.nl>- 
init an essay which had to be written. And no 
teacher would allow a studeni to attend lits smal , 
closed session unless this rermnxittcnt wn u , ' , „ f ‘* 
In a sense, this was the real Upamshadic metlu 
teaching. Vo formal lectures, as ol today, but per- 


son i j discussion with the pupil was what they thought 1 9 
to be the best form of teaching. 

Since Richards gave me each week a different 
topic to work on, it was not possible for me to fulfil 
also tiie requirements of Sidney Smith. So, after a 
couple o' months, I gave up Sumerian and Egyptian 
studies, though my general interest in those subjects 
has remained still intact. 
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The weekly sessions with Richards were indeed 
a revelation; lor they soon indicated to me what 
miracle a teacher could do for a student. Richards 
was a retired civil servant, having spent a major part 
of his career in south India. He had written several 
small papers besides the Gazetteer of Wjnad Qiitricl 
in Kerala. Not only did he gradually make me 
aware of the problems in Indian archaeology—. 
historic as well as prehistoric—but made me take 
interest in ifie people—their names, habits, customs 
and castes, their professions as well as their culture, 
music, pottery, weaving, fishing and so on. Thus 
what I lacked most—geographical, geological, 
anthropological, and ethnographical background to 
archaeology—was provided by Richards. What 
use I made of this background knowledge may be 
easily not i red in mv Archaeology of Gujarat, reviewing 
which the late Professor D, R. Bhandarkar said that 
I had given "a bird’s-eye view of all aspects of 
Gujarat's history and culture". 

It Was solely due to Richards that I began taking 
keen interest in places and personal names in inscrip¬ 
tions as well as the geographical factors in Indian 
history. The latter aspect was developed by the 
late Ur B. Subba Rao in his Personality of India. 
However, these aspects did not play a major role in 
shaping the history of India as I have shown in the 
second edition of my Prehistory and Protohistory of 
India and Pakistan. 
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In my first meeting with Richards I told him 
how ( was fascinated by the discoveries at Harappa 
and Mohcnjodaro, a fid l account of which has recent¬ 
ly been published by Marshall in three magnificent 
volumes. So, he immediately put me on a detailed 
study of the reports by Hargreaves and Stein, This 
meant indexing, including drawing each and every 
design on a potsherd, with a brief description of the 
potsherds. After I had worked for months on this 
subject, came the news that Figoott had completed 
an integrated account of the subject and it would 
be published soon. 

Thwarted in my ambition to do something new 
about the Indus Valley Civilization, 1 paid atten¬ 
tion to the subject suggested by Codrington—the 
dynastic study of the medieval monuments. Again 
I prepared a card index for all the inscriptions listed 
dynasty-wise by Dr D.R, Bhandarkar and published 
as an appendix to the Epigrafihin Indira. After finish¬ 
ing this, the question arose as to which particular 
dynasty or particular region should hr selected, ft 
was just by sheer chance that Gujarat came to be 
selected. And Gujarat was home-ground to me. 
After completing the epigraphical survey I turned 
to the archaeology of Gujarat and its neighbouring 
areas. This primarily meant an analytical and 
synthetical study of temple architecture and iconog¬ 
raphy. 
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About this time (A|tfil-May 1935), Dr Mortimer 
Wheeler, after completing the course of lectures on 
excavation, had taken us to Maiden Castle and other 
ancient sites. From one of these Held trips one day 
I had returned at midnight and saw a telegram from 
India waiting for me. At first 1 could not make 
out its purport. For there were a number of “stops”. 
This was the first time I had seen a telegram with 


no lr?s than three “stops”. 1 wondered whether the 21 
Public Service Commission was itivil ing me to attend 
an interview for a post of Assistant Superintendent 
of Archaeology at Simla sometime in June or whether 
they had previously invited me for an interview 
which they were now withdrawing. Next day in the 
earlymoming (showed die telegram to my neighbour 
Eachnbhai Merchant and other friends. They said 
that it was indeed a call for an interview at Simla. 

This invitation, in the midst of my studies and 
training ill England, put me In a great fix. Should I 
goto India leaving ray training and my Ph. D. thesis 
incomplete ? I consulted Richards, and he felt (not 
knowing that in all such cases there ore Depart¬ 
mental candidates and very often the Interview is 
held only to formalise a decision that has already 
been taken to select such candidates.) that that was 
a good opportunity for entering into the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Survey. Hence he advised me to go. So did 
my friends in London, 

It was also decided that when I returned to 
India, I should make a field-study of the principal 
monuments of Gujarat and also undergo training 
at excavations then being conducted at Chanhudaro, 
if for some reason I was not selected. This plan 
was approved of by the university authorities almost 
immediately, permitting me to remain in India for 
the next two terms (October-March 1935-36). 

' | "Ids was my first experience of the Public Service 
Commission. Besides some general questions, the 
Director-General of Archaeology asked me whether 1 
knew Jvharoslnlii which I had never studied. So, 
on my return front Simla, f spent several months 
learning this script besides continuing my study of 
temple architecture. 
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Ai that time Dr Ernst Maefcay was excavating*! 


22 Chanhudaro on behalf of the Pennsylvania Univer¬ 
sity Museum, USA- Richards had written to him lo 
ponnit me to join him and have some naming 
before I returned to England. Mackay agreed but 
asked me to bring along a lent with me lor my stay. 
Fortunately, these things were easily available on 
hire at Karachi, So I look one to Nawabsaha from 
where it was transported on camel-back to Chanhuda- 
ro. However, to our great surprise and dismay, when 
the tent was pitched we found that it had no door 
flaps. These had been either not supplied or inad¬ 
vertently left at Karachi. Temporarily, Mackay 
allowed me to stay in his guest-tent. Bull had to 
vacate it and spend a few days hi a partially open 
tent when Pandit Madho Sarup \ als paid us a visit. 

It was then that I heard the discussion about the 
stratigraphieal position of the iamous Harappa 
sandstone torso found by V ats a lew years earlier, 
which both Mackay- and Marshall thought Could not 
belong to the Indus Civilization. In the light of the 
subsequent criticism by Dr Wheeler about the 
stratification at Mohcnjodaro and Harappa. this 
discussion appeared to be a debate between two 
ignorant persons. For neither Mackay nor Vats had 
done real stratigraphical excavations nor had they 
heard of three dimensional recording of finds. I do 
remember to have spoken about it to Mackay but 
he could not even dream of it, because like Marshall 
he and his assistants recorded “finds” with the help 
of a Dumpy Level placed at a fixed point. En fact, 
tile way these cxcavationi were being conducted— 
one overseer looking after a huge trench dug by a 
couple of hundred labourers - there was not much 
to be learnt. After I reached Chanhudaro Mackay 
explained to me the principle of “reversal” accor¬ 
ding to which the finds from the surface or the area 
around the mound might not be quite recent but 
might belong to earlier periods. For it is not im¬ 
probable that these objects bad hern washed from 
the slopes of the mound and have been found lying 
on the surface! 


Macfeay also advised me to go to a poller in the 
nearby village to acquire some idea ol his craft. I 
was then asked to join ihe pieces of a drain-pipe. 
While he was not in the field. Mack ay would then 
prepare index cards for each antiquity. This gave 
me some idea of how to describe an antiquity 
and how very necessary it was to have a separate 
antiquity card for each find. Besides such activities 
there was nothing much lo do m the field. This was 
in direct contrast to what Wheeler had taught us 
and what he afterwards taught the young and old 
archaeologists of Indian universities anti of the Arch¬ 
aeological Survey of India. So, after spending some 
three weeks, 1 ldt Chanlmdaro, On my way back I 
spent three days m Mohenjodaro which at that lime 
was under the care of K.N. Puri, 

Though I did not learn much, my trip to Sind 
gave me a first-hand idea of the region. As it 
happened, this turned out to be my first and last 
visit to Sind. Had I not gone to Sind 1 would 
not have been able to sec the magnificent site of 
Mohenjodaro, and the smaller sites like Cimihudaro. 

I was not much fascinated by Mac low's methods 
nor by the training he gave. Mackay also thought 
that I was no good as a field-archaeologist and 
that I appeared indifferent to field-work. He even 
reported lo that effect lo the Public Service Com¬ 
mission when I again appeared for an interview 
alter completing my Ph. D, in Loudon. However, 
in retrospect and in fairness to Dr Mackay, I would 
say that while he was not quite wrong, he was also 
not wholly right. And this I think should be dearly 
understood. A young man's career is apt to he ruined 
and it is always ;idvisable 10 hear what the candi¬ 
date has to say when an adverse report is made about 
him by a referee. As far as my own career is concern¬ 
ed, my not being selected lor a post in the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Survey of India was providential. For, had I 
been selected, probably 1 could never have had an 
opportunity lo work ail over India, publish reports as 
quickly as 1 had done and, above all, train more than 
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24 fifty students and thus remain always fresh and alert. 

It was about this time (sometime In October 
1934) that my father, worried as he always was 
about my delicate health, had on the advice of his 
friend, Bhimji, a solicitor, consulted an astrolo¬ 
ger who possessed the itkfigu Samhiia. The difference 
between ordinary astrologers who cast horoscopes and 
then tell about the past and future of a person and 
these samhita.\ was that in these xamAitas there are 
readymade case-histories ol all thr would-be consul¬ 
tants. These are found written in simple Sanskrit or 
in a variety of scripts—Tamil, Malyalam and Deva- 
uagari—on single sheets, called potkU. Since what ] 
have seen are all on paper, none of these could be 
older than 400 to 500 years* While advising my 
father, Bhimji had also warned him to be mentally 
prepared to receive unpleasant predictions. So my 
lather dropped the idea of taking Sari a (my future 
wife) with him. Instead, he invited one of my solici¬ 
tor friends, Bhagvat Mehta. 

After some preliminary enquiries, which are neces¬ 
sary to decide which particular horoscope should 
apply to the party concerned, the owner of thr 
ktia starts reading. In inv case, it was found that 
when my father would go to consult the BhfigUj he 
won hi be accompanied by a close friend of mine and 
at that time f would he on the high seas. Then the 
samAita opened my account with the statement that 
die person born in that conjunction would be an 
archaeologist— sa jogo ji rnaAmllmknh , Unfortunatcly, 
the sheet of paper on which my father had noted down 
all the important predict Eons, is now not available. 
The one he had sent to me I did not preserve. Hence 
ii Is not possible to say which particular predictions 
have come out right and which have gone wrong. 
Anyway this astrological prediction did pot in any 
way aifeet my work either in England or in India, 
In fact, neither my father nor 1 believed much in 
these predictions. I or my father laid lull and impli¬ 
cit faith in God anti thus he would always be pre- 


pared for all eventualities. Hr also believed in doing 25 
what we had undertaken to do, and not doing any- 
tiling special suggested by this or that astrologer. 
Fortunately, Sark also shared my attitude, so that 
when we built our house, no muJmrht, that is, auspicious 
time, was selected for house construction. Nor was a 
Brahmin called, for no ceremony was performed at 
any stage. 
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However, three weeks stay In the dry, cold air of 
Sind had a salutary effect on my body and mind and 
I became confident that I could go alone to any 
part of India. As a result, I planned my own tour of 
the ancient sites in Northern Gujarat and Kathiawar, 

At that time, there were no hotels or buses there. 

So, one had to stay with friends in a city or a village 
and travel by a cart, or a hackney-carriage {tonga], 
or u private car. J went first to Mount Abu and 
from there to Siddhapur anti Falun, and studied all 
the important temples mentioned by James Burgess. 

Then oilE I went to Junagadfcg Gimar and Somnath. 

On the return journey I stopped at Rajkot with a 
view to going to Than. Here I was to be the guest 
of an tx-mmn of several states in Kathiawar. He 
had sent his secretary to receive me at the station 
who not finding me in the first or second class com¬ 
partments had returned home; Meanwhile I hired a 
tongn and reached his house. The ex-dewan was cer¬ 
tainly pleased to see me but was dissatisfied because 
lie had expected me to travel in a class higher than 
the lowest, being his guest. So as long as I was his 
guest he made me travel second. The en-dt u an also 
advised me not to go to Dhank because it was sup¬ 
posed to be infested with dacoits. However, when 1 
impressed upon him the necessity of visiting this out- 
of-the-way place so that l could study the rock-cut 
sculptures he relented but insisted that I should hire 
a private car. I paid Rs_ 30 which was quite a for¬ 
tune at that time to be invested for a jaunt. However; 
the purpose of my visit was more than fulfilled. My 


26 studies showed that (.lie sculptures here were not 
Buddhist but affiliated to Jain faith and probably 
sculpted in the Gupta period* I, therefore, wrote an 
article on the subject which was published in the 
Journal of iht- Royal Asiatic Sotiffy, London. 

From Dhank I went to Junagadh, Here I was 
the guest of the tx-deivan's friend who was a lawyer. 
On the day 1 readied his house he and Ins entire 
family had to go out to attend a marriage dinner. 
Thus I was passed on from one host to another. 
Here, to my great surprise, 1 found unboiled milk 
being served at dinner, We in cities had been 
brought upon boiled milk. AtJunagadh 1 met acci¬ 
dentally Shri Shambhttprasad Desai who was then 
the mhwatdnr (collector) oi Junagadh. He took keen 
interest in my work, and the Fact that I was travelling 
alone to study all these monuments aroused his ad¬ 
miration, As a typical Kathiawari, ho to It! me that 
as long as I was in lib State (that is, Junagadh), I was 
to be his guest, and that I would not bo allowed to 
spend a farthing. Thus in his hospitable company 
I visited Somnath and other sites with 1 great ease. 
During this tour, I took several photographs with my 
friend Bachubbai Merchant's camera—a Zeiss Ikon 
—for the first time in my life. 1 bad never handled 
a camera before. To my great relief and joy 1 found 
that most of the photographs were good enough. 
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It was time for me to return to London and pre¬ 
pare the thesis, fins I did, and also participated in 
the excavations at Maiden Castle. The training was 
brief, lasting just about a month or so bui it was of 
immense importance to my future career. 1 learnt 
here, not only what was stratigraphies! digging and 
drawing of a section and three-dimensional record¬ 
ing tjf finds (though the finds in my small trench 
were negligible), but was also made aware of ihe 
nrctssiiv of mittttlc-to-minutc supervision of the 
trench under one's charge for I was told that at any 


moment the layer might change and this has to be 
noted as early as possible. Above all, it removed 
whatever compunction 1 had about manual labour. 
Wheeler disliked any participant who showed the 
slightest dislike for man ual labour. In fact, when 
my Bengali colleague said that he had not gone to 
Maiden Castle to lift stones, he was advised to quit. 
For Maiden Gasile excavation Wheeler engaged not 
more than two labourers. All the manual work was 
done by voluntary labour, by young students and 
retired persons. I also saw how Dr WheelcHnvitcd 
die Press and the public to visit his excavations and 
help him in whatever way they could. Not only 
was the excavation at Maidaii Castlea passport for 
me to conduct independent excavations in India, 
butit also showed me how an excavation could be 
organized without government help with limited 
funds and voluntary labour. 

Returning from Maiden Castle I completed my 
thesis and submitted it to the university sometime 
early in December. The viva followed. I was to 
deliver a public lecture at die University College 
based on my thesis to be presided over by Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch, the well-known Indologist. We had 
advertised the lecture on the college notice-board 
but nobody turned up. There were several slides 
prepared by Professor Ashmole from my negatives. 
To my great surprise hr showed the slides and he 
was the only person in the audience besides the 
President. At the -end, Dr Kramtish asked me seve¬ 
ral questions which I answered, 1 think, satisfactori¬ 
ly. The one particular question which I still remem¬ 
ber at this distance of time (after 40 years) was 
about the comparison that I had made in my lecture 
(and also in rny thesis) about the styles in the treat¬ 
ment of human, animal and geometric figures in diffe¬ 
rent temples. Such a comparison aloncs, f said in my 
lecture, could bring out the regional peculiarity of 
each set of dynastic monuments. I have consistently 
followed this method in all my studies of historic, 
protohistoric and prehistoric archaeology. While no 
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28 final and definite conclusion can be reached from 
such a comparison, nevertheless it helps both the 
writer and the reader to get a view of the subject in 
a much broader perspective, f know that some scho¬ 
lars regard this as far-fetched but I find it a very 
rewarding and fascinating exercise. 

While returning home I visited Louvre in Paris 
and the museum in Berlin and Mnnchen. In the 
Museum f ur Volkerkunde in Berlin f saw a seated 
gold figure in (jfdfaatnedhra., exactly as in the figure 
of LakulLsa which became the ihcme of a small arti¬ 
cle I wrote for the Indian Hhtmcai Quarterly. What I 
admired most during my visits to these museums, 
was the willingness of die authorities to allow' you to 
photograph die objects of art and to supply the re¬ 
quired photographs at a pinch, a facility which we in 
India miss even today. 
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f landed in Bombay in January 1937. No job 
awaited me. Twice I appeared before I hr Public 
Service Commission, once in Delhi and the second 
time at Simla, but each time, though ( was the best 
qualified candidate, I was placed third. This natu¬ 
rally disappointed me, my father and my uncle. 
They advised me to attend the courts with them 
because I had already taken the sanad in 1931. 

Bui I abhorred the very idea. Instead, I resumed 
my habit of giving tuitions, giving honorary lectures 
to the B,A, and|M.A. Students at the St. Xavier’s 
College and regularly visiting the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bombay from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Here I 
rev ised my thesis ibr the press for which the London 
University had given a grant of £50. In addition, 
on the recommendation of my teacher, Sir V.T. 
Krishnumacliari, the dtiian of Baroda, gave Rs. 5,000 
towards its publication. 

While tills toutine work was going on, the 


Prince of Wales Museum built a new epigraph ical 29 
gallery. Here a number oF stone inscriptions were 
exhibited For the first time, So Shri G.V, Admrya, 
the curator of" the archaeological section, invited me 
to edit these. Thus I $pcnt r a great deal of time deci¬ 
phering no less than eight ^Mahara inscriptions, and 
a large stone inscription of Mnhamud Begad a of 
Gujarat. 

Palaeography and epigraphy cannot be mastered 
by reading either Bohlcr or Ojha. One must have 
an opportunity to read the original aod if one is 
conscientious enough, hardworking and patient, one 
learns to decipher an inscription. The inscription of 
Mahamud Begad a look me several months to deci¬ 
pher, It was like a cross-word puzzle* Some general 
knowledge about t lie subject one must have. The 
rest comes by patient and painttaking effort, 

I also worked at the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier's College. Here 1 had already 
prepared a catalogue of the pottery excavated by Fr 
Heras from Vala in Saurwhtra. Though I had in¬ 
dexed and copied all the pottery mentioned by 
Marshall, Mackay, Stein, and Hargreaves, this was 
the first time that I had an opportunity to handle 
pottery physically* 

I also catalogued the large collection of Jaina 
images in stone and bronze* This also was an excit¬ 
ing piece of work. My models were the wxsrks of Pro¬ 
fessor Norman Brown and Dr An and a K. Coomara- 
5 wardy. The catalogue was published with a 
short introduction in the New Indian Ant [quart in its 
special festschrift. At thisl pstitute I found some Rush¬ 
an a, Punchmarked T and tribal coins, l prepared 
casts of these coins and wrote on them in the Numis¬ 
matic Supplement, Later this experience enabled me 
to tackle a large collection of Punch-marked coins 
which I had bought for a song from Nagari, near 
Chitur, 
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Thus, in all the traditional branches of historical 
archaeology, I had opportunities to gain some expe¬ 
rience and also to make some original contribution, 
all without receiving any formal teaching. I learnt by 
clforts only. 

At this time one Nathalal Shah brought to me a 
beautiful gold-leaf illustrated manuscript of Bhaktd- 
maM Stoira. This MS. was said to be in the possession 
oFJagit Shcth of Calcutta. Nathalal wanted to sell 
this—preferably abroad and wanted me to write 
about it so that it could be given publicity. I was 
thug introduced to miniature painting and wrote an 
article in the Illustrated Weekly of India, sometime 

in 1938. 

Though I found no remunerative employment 
after my return from London in 1937. 1 was not 
“vegetating’ 1 , as some of my colleagues thought 1 did. 
I had utilized my time well in mastering architec¬ 
ture, sculpture and iconography besides acquiring a 
fairly good knowledge o! the problems of epigraphy* 
palaeography, and numismatics. 

However, my knowledge and experience were of 
no consequence to the members of the Public Service 
Commission in Bombay, who while interviewing roe 
for the post of assistant professor said that my 
forte was archaeology and I was no good at teaching 
history. The Public Service Commission at 
Allahabad was indeed very much impressed by my 
work and experience but the U.P, Government deli¬ 
berated for more than a year and ultimately appoin¬ 
ted the late Dr V. S. Agrawala, And who would 
say that their choice was not right? Meanwhile, the 
Bombay Municipality had selected me for the post 
of the Curator of their Museum in the V ictoria 
Gardens. But when they learnt that 1 had applied 
for better posts elsewhere, they withdrew the offer. 
Thus I continued to be without a job. 
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What possibly li cl pet l me to find a job in 1939 
(according to the commonly held Indian belief) was 
my marriage in May 1938, nearly Jive and a half 
years after my engagement to Sarla in 1933. Though 
1 was against celebrating it on a grand scale, I got 
married in one of the finest and choicest places in 
Bombay i.c. MidhavBag, V. f\ Road. Thi* place was 
opposite to our old residence, Khakhar Building and 
T had witnessed many marriages taking place there 
bin never dreamt or thought that 1 would be one 
day married there. This was on May 4, 1938. Next 
year I was appointed an examiner in matriculation 
examination—a work which fetched me Rs. 300 or 
so. Hence I thought of visiting Kashmir with my 
wife with tiie small sum of money that I had earned. 
Holiday return tickets were Lhcn available for a 
single fare only and 1 bought two t ickets. 

On our way at Lahore station 1 bought a copy 
of the Civil and Military Gazette. In the advertisement 
columns I found that the Deccan College Postgra¬ 
duate and Research Institute had advertised for 
teaching posts. So on reaching Srinagar, I wrote to 
my father to get me an application form. I think 1 
also wrote to the Deccan College. The form was 
duly received and I posted the application from 
P ahl vam. I did not know then that at Paid gam 
after a Few' years 1 would discover Stone Age 
tools. 

A curious incident happened a; Srinagar. We 
were staying in a Sikh hotel overlooking otic of the 
Bridges. One day a tall, old man, dressed like a 
ttfwynd] came and asked for Rs, 25. This was too 
large a sum of money to be given away at that time 
or even now. So. 1 expressed my inability to meet 
with his request. He did not gel angry. On the 
contrary' he left saying that very soon 1 would get a 
post carrying a salary of Rs. 400 per month. 


I hiid completely forgotten this incident hut 
recalled ii when I found that the post at Pune lor 
wltich I was selected carried a fixed salary ol 
R$, 400 per mensem. So when 1 got thojob I enquir¬ 
ed about that astrologer-cam-beggaT at Srinagar, but 
t | ie manager, who had become our friend by that 
time informed me that he had never seen that man 
a train. This small incident is of some significance 
because the salary offered at the Deccan College 
was quite unusual. Normally Class I posts at that 
time were in the grade of Rs. 30D-—.5-3^0 ■ Rs. 630, 
but I was given a start of Rs. 400. 

After returning to Bombay, l was first inter¬ 
viewed lor the post of an Assistant Protest: m 
hist on' bv the Public Service Commission. L have 
already referred to the result of the interview. My 
major ' hope was, therefore, the post oi Prolessor of 
Prom-Indian and Ancient Indian Historv at the 
Deccan College at Poona, now renamed as Pune. 
Initially it was for a period ol eight months only, 
after which there was to be a fresh selection. More¬ 
over it was don hi fui if a Gujarati would be selected 
in this stronghold of Maharashtrians. More itnpor- 
tanl waS the fact that Dr B. A. Salator was one 
among the candidates to be interviewed- . He was 
already a professor and he had, 1 learnt afterwards, 
a hand in the drafting of the Constitution ot the 

Deccart College. 

However, 1 was full of confidence when I found 
that die Committee consisted ot D r D. R. Gadgil, 
Prof D V Potdar, Prof Karmarkar and Frol P.V. 
Kane, and possibly Prof R.P- Pat ward han. Except 
Kane. I had not known anybody, and saw them lor 
the first time when I went to the interview Between 
Salator and myself, their choice naturally fell on me 
because mV experience and qualifications suited the 
post of Prof of Proto-I ndian History. Dr balator was 
a specialist in Mediaeval Iadiam History. Secondly, 
as 1 leamt later from both Kane and Pottl.ii that 
die Board was impressed by the fact that I had some 


training in excavations in England and in Sind- 

The Committee asked me if I would accept 
Readership, if it was decided to institute a Professor¬ 
ship only either in Mediaeval or Mara ilia History', 
T flatly refused. But within a few days the appoint¬ 
ment letter for the post of a Professor came from the 
Deccan College. The fact that the appointment 
was for eight months made me and my father a 
little apprehensive. Why not wait for the post 
of Curator in the Prince of Wales Museum in 
Bombay which carried a higher salary? 

When we were in this dilemma, Fr, Heras gave 
me a clear and decisive advice. He said that, though 
the post at Pune was of a temporary nature I need 
not worn - . Once I was there, I was bound to do 
good work and nobody would think of driving me 
out. Secondly, at Pune I would “live* 1 ; while in a 
museum one was likely to become a “fossil” with 
fewer opportunities of coming into contact with 
young students. The advice turned out to be fully 
right as my subsequent career unfolded. So, on 
August 17 1 left Bombay by the first train and 
reached Pune at about 12 noon. At that time one 
could hire a longa (hackney carriage) for the whole 
day. For a rupee and a half I hired one and entered 
the vast portals of the Deccan College with its 
magnificent Gothic towers. 
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A t the Deccnn College I met Dr S.M. Katre, 
Dr Travati Kane, C!,R* Sanknmtn Chaiid ShaiJth, 
Dr R,G. Harshc, Kanifkar, T.S. Shejwalkar for the 
first time, Except Dr Katre I Hid not correspond 
with any of them earlier. Next Hay, or perhaps the 
same day, Dr V.M. Apte joined us. He acted as 
the Director just for one day because it was said 
that he belonged to Class II in the Horn hay Govern¬ 
ment Service and, hence, could not be appointed as a 
Director, The actual reason was never known, nor did 
any of us care to know. However, his not remaining 
the Director was indeed providential. For, had 
Dr Apte continued as the Director, I am sure, we 
would all have been strangulated, head and foot, 
by rules and regulations and the world would never 
have witnessed the flowering ol a young institution 
as a centre of research and learning. 

All of us, excepting Shejwalkar, were fairly young 
who had never seen the seamy side of life. Above 
all, we were devoted to research in our chosen fields. 
We were all, therefore, thankful to God for the 
opportunity Hr had given us, though we knew in 


contrast to conditions prevailing elsewhere in the 
universities* our salary was not only modest but fixed 
without the benefit of pension, provident fund or 
gratuity. A very modest provident fund was given 
to m later* However, the pecuniary loss was more 
than compensated by the immense possibilities that 
we had for putting our plans ibr work in practice. 
Originally wc were all supposed to do some field 
research, but owing to the war-time condition in 
1941 Dr Katre and S&rxkaran were obliged to give 
up their plans of work in ihe Nilgiris, The former 
then planned to compile the Dkti&rmry qf Inscripiional 
Sanskrit and tlie latter paid attention to Instrumental 
phonetics. And thus only Dr Iravatr Karve and niysdf 
were left in the field. How each one of us developed 
h by now well-known. 
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Our firs* Director, Dr 1 + JVS. Taraporewala, and 
also Dr Katre, our Director from 1942 to I970 s 
allowed freedom to each one of us to plan and 
execute our schemes* Naturally while doing our 
tasks each one of us would establish independent 
contacts with scholars, institutions as well as patrons 
of learning in India and outside* If due to these 
contacts with persons and institutions funds were 
made available for out individual or departmental 
schemes, Dr Katre never objected, lie never insis¬ 
ted that he should be consulted first. In the same 
way, he did not think that we should coniine our 
work to the four corners of Maharashtra or to this 
or that subject. Neither did he nor any of us fed 
that students outside Maharashtra should nol be 
given scholarship or sizar ship if the students deserved 
it. Non-interference In the work of others* (iiith in 
the competence of the individual as well as complete 
freedom to plan and execute one" s scheme of research 
within the means at our disposal were mainly 
hhr for the rapid development of the Deccan 



T should like to mention an instance of how 
Dr Katrc took a very sympathetic view of my situa¬ 
tion, so that I was not put to unnecessary loss and 
hardship. In 1947-48 my landlord harassed us so 
much that my wife and t had to leave immediately 
for Bombav locking our house on the Jungli Mabaraj 
Road until some alternate accommodation was 
available in Punt-. T, therefore, went to Bombay 
and worked in the Asiatic Society. All those days 
1 was not at Pune were not counted as leave but as 
“on duty". Where on earth do we find a Director 
who had so much of understanding ? Of course, 
none of us, excepting Shcjwalkar misused this trust 
and confidence placed in us. Though he was a great 
scholar, extremely well-read and well-informed, he 
would not write or even dictate what he knew and 
thought. Thus he did not fulfil one-tenth of the 
promise he made every year. Consequently his 
services had to be discontinued and it was left to 
me to refuse him extension after he was super¬ 
annuated. Of course. Dr. Katre could never have 
taken this most unpleasant step, because his motto 
in life was to line and let live. With all his good quali¬ 
ties Sliejwalkar was a misanthrope and would there¬ 
fore always overemphasize the darker side of a man. 

Dr Katrc had another rare quality. He loved 
good printing and had spent sometime in learning the 
various aspects of this art. Not only did he love 
printing, but also took great delight in printing our 
research papers as well as of others with meticulous 
care. How he did this within the small publication 
grant that we had, I had never cared to enquire till 
I became the Director in 1 970. It is because of his 
initiative that a large number of publications which 
the Deccan College has to its credit today was 
made possible particularly its several well-illustrated 
monographs on archaeological subjects. I can say 
that throughout my stay at the Deccan College 
I have always felt that it is not the rules and regu¬ 
lations that go to make an institution great. What 
makes it expand is the trust and confidence the 


head of the institute places in his fellow-workers and, 37 
above all, sympathy and a desire to help them and 
not to hinder their work. 
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Long before I joined the Deccan College, 1 had 
planned to reconstruct the history of India by a 
study of ihe Puranas and also of Sanskrit literature 
testing my conclusions in the light of archaeology. 
My teaching career started with a couple of students 
who came to me within a week of my joining (he 
institute for the Ph.D, The subjects were ready at 
hand. Whom to select. For which branch of study 
would depend naturally upon the students’ aptitude 
and background. To A.V. Naik I suggested “Archaeo¬ 
logy of the Deccan.” To D.R. Patil was given the 
"Cultural History in the Vayu Ptirana”. Both of them 
did excellently well. Before Patil began the study 
of the Vayu Parana, I asked him to study the Gupta 
inscriptions and collect all the allusions to the 
puranic stories. Such a study would give us a firm 
foundation for dating that much portion at least in 
the various Puranas. Naik had no difficulty, its he 
would often tell me. A model was set before him by 
my Archaeology of Gujarat. Not only did he follow my 
model but made a study of many more monuments 
which he came across in his field-work for which we 
gave research grants to students. But before he under¬ 
took this work I had taken him and other students 
during the Diaali holiday's to the Prince of Wales 
Museum in Bombay and taught them the elements 
of iconography. Later, they were taken to ihc caves 
at Karla, lihaja, and Junnar, At Juimar they were 
taught how to take impressions of stone insc riptions. 
All these l called as “Study Tours”, During these 
tours we had to pay for our own expenses—food as 
wdi as lravelling—from our own pockets. Later, 
similar but more extensive tours were undertaken 
in the Nizam’s Dominions. Thus, before 1941, my 
students and I had first-hand acquaintance with all 
the important monuments of the Satavahanas, the 


38 Chajikyas, (he Rastrakutas, the Yadavas at v\ iheii 
contemporaries in Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra, and Tamil Nadu, 

For my own research 1 first began by studying 
the Poona Gaztlletr, studying side by side the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Gurjam-PTadharas with a view to 
undertaking a tour in search of their monuments 
and studying them as well as I could, I hear were 
barely known. The laic Professor D.R. Bhiiiidarkar 
had noticed a few of them when he was the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Western Circle in (he Archaeological 
Survey of India. So when I consulted him, he wrote 
to me that 1 would have to rough out, meaning 
thereby that f would have to go from place toplacc in 
Rajasthan to locate them, Naturally adequate ground¬ 
work must precede before undertaking such a study. 
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Meanwhile an intensive study of the Poona Gayt- 
tee t revealed that there was a mined temple, perhaps 
of the Yadava Period, in the jungle at Pur, at a dis¬ 
tance of some eight to ten miles from Junnar, the 
nearest village. And at Bhavsari some eight miles 
front Pune on the Punc-Nasik road, are to be found 
megalith ic stone-circles. Though I had no occasion 
to study or see the true south Indian megaliths, (his 
brief reference struck me as worthy of investigation. 
So, early in November, Naik, Patil and l went to 
Bhavsari, and made detailed enquiries, as 1 was 
taught to do by Richards—a line of enquiry which 
is further explained in Notts and Qj/erit s in Antkropo- 
log—'* guidebook published by the Anthropological 
Institute of London, Later the monuments were 
fully surveyed and a report in the form of a paper 
was published in the bulletin of the Deccan College. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere, these are not 
true megaliths of the south Indian type, bin only 
memorial stones erected in memory of the dead but 
exactly modelled after typical megalithic structures 


such as menhirs, dolmens and stone alignments. I 
was sorry to find that there was no scope lor excava¬ 
tion* as these monuments rose right from the rock 
surface, and there were no debris or other construc¬ 
tional features which we could study to ascertain the 
dates of lhose monuments. 

It is a pity that pseudo-archaeologists not know¬ 
ing what actually obtains at Rhaviari have criti¬ 
cise! I me for not carrying out excavations there 
and other adjacent sites* Though ihe Bhavsart 
monuments are not true megaliths, those front West¬ 
ern Maharashtra do indicate the inliueiicr of the 
monuments of Karnataka which are true mega¬ 
liths. Excellent proof has recently been obtained at 
Pimpiilsuti, near Inamgaoit, and other places in the 
Pune district. 

The exploration at Pur was far from easy. We 
went to Jumiiir hy an old Ford car, no other convey¬ 
ance being available then. But when we proceeded 
and readied Rajur, we found that there was not 
even a cart track and the region being hilly, a 
cross-country drive was out of question* So we ltli 
the car at Rajur and decided to walk upto N ana- 
ghat in one day and returned after a strenuous walk 
of some sixteen miles- Since we had left our beddings 
at Juruiar, We slept on the bare ground in our ficld- 
clothes enjoying the hospitality of a villager. Next 
day, wr went to Pur* The temple was located in 
the heart of the jungle—a good and true specimen 
of Yadava art and architecture. Naturally a _ fully 
documented article was published in our Bulletin* 
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These small discoveries, at and near Pune, open¬ 
ed the eyes of the then Director General of Ardiaccn 
logy, Rao Bahadur K.N* Dikshit, He was convinced 
that not only was I capable of writing a thesis based 
on published material, but I could discover new 
duds as well and also undergo strenuous anti hazard- 
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40 ous exploration. In fact, he asked his Superinten¬ 
dent at Pune why these had not been noticed bv 
him during the years of his tenure. It would not he 
an exaggeration if I pun on the word ‘Bhavsari’ tike 
the olil Sanskrit poets and say that my bhava (life, 
career) was made smooth {sam) by Bhavsari. Soon 
after Rao Bahadur Dikshii who had once spumed 
and ridiculed my offer to undertake exploration in 
Sind, \ since I knew the area) sent For me on his next 
visit to Pune in August or September, 1940. What 
had happened earlier needs a brief narration. In 
June or July that year he had given a lecture on 
the Indus Civilization at the iJhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute and Said that the Survey was 
compelled to abandon any further exploration in 
Sind because N,G. Majumdar was brutally murder¬ 
ed in cold blood in the Dadu district. Next morning, 
I went to see off Dikshii at the railway station who 
was leaving by the “Deccan Qyiccn.*’ I expressed 
my willingness to continue the work left unfinished 
by the late Majumdar. He told me that l should 
mind my own business. 

When I went to his office at Sangam in Pune, he 
asked me if I had read Notes by Bruce Foote and 
whether I was aware of the problem he bad raised 
about the hiatus between the palaeolithic and neoli¬ 
thic finds in Gujarat. 1 told him that not only had I 
seen the book but had also made extensive notes 
and prepared a map showing all the sites mentioned 
by Foote. He then said, "Who asked you to do all 
this?*’ "Richards”, I replied. He then asked me 
whether I would be prepared to lead an expedition to 
Gujarat with a view to solving the problem raised by 
Foote. “I am perfectly willing”, I said, "but 1 should 
be assisted by a geologist, a palaeontologist and a 
surveyor draftsman.” He promised to send them and 
asked me to get ready. 

Though 1 had made notes from Foote's Iroofc 
anti had also probably seen a few palaeolithic sites 
in hngland, I had never studied prehistory nor 


handled palaeolithic, microlithic and neolithic finds. 
Hut when the Deccan College was shifted to the 
Jecjibhoy Castle, the late Dr Jravati Karve asked 
me to teach European prehistory. At that time she 
was the only “recognised teacher” in sociology and 
therefore she was required to teach all the four or 
eight papers in this subject. For a single teacher, 
this was certainly a burden. So one day she placed 
in my hands G,G. Mac Curdy'5 Human Origins so 
that I could teach prehistory and share some of her 
burden. These volumes, though published In 1923 
were excellent for an introduction to European pre¬ 
history Even now, alter fifty-five years, 1 would 
still recommend his book to a novice. MacCurdy 
has explained very' systematically with necessary 
illustrations all about the Ice Age as well as the 
various sites and the development of die Stone Age 
which a beginner should know. 

So I began to study his book systematically, 
preparing drawings and charts for my sociology’ 
students. I found dial this was not enough. The 
lectures on prehistory, if they are to be properly 
understood, have to be illustrated. So with the help 
of the photo-registry office, I got 35 mm films made 
of the entire book as well as Marshal Is Indus Civili¬ 
zation and Dc Term and Paterson's he Age and 
Associated Human Remains, The last book had then 
just been published. It made a very heavy reading, 
particularly for a non-specialist like me. Hut I had 
developed a method of reading by which even a 
most difficult book could be mastered. So, when 
V, D. Kriahnaswamy joined me and discussed with 
me the plans about our expedition. I had all the 
book-knowledge one could have. 1 had never seen 
a river section in the field nor had handled a palaeo¬ 
lithic find. Nor had 1 any occasion to consult one- 
inch-to-milc survey maps. Fortunately, Prof R.P, 
Patwardhan, who was asked to organize the library 
just before the Deccan College started the Research 
Institute, Had purchased all the one-melt maps then 
available. These came in very handy for planning 
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42 our programme of wort on the Sabarmati. 

Rao Bahadur Dikshit had appointed, as desired 
by me, two experts—one was Krishnaswamy a geo¬ 
logist and the other was Dr B. K. Chatterjcc, a 
palaeontologist. Then there was a young draftsman- 
surveyor, besides the official photographer, Devi 
Dayai and Sadardin, the peon. The team was to 
be assisted by A.5. Gadre, who was then tlic Assis¬ 
tant Director of Archaeology', Baroda State. He was 
supposed to make arrangements for our accommo¬ 
dation and also to arrange labourers to do the 
digging while we were in his jurisdiction, 
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As the lender of the expedition I had to arrange 
all those equipments that we would require to the 
field—tools {pickaxes, hammers and knives), packing 
boxes and several kinds of bags for collection and 
storage of finds, various kinds of labels and stationery* 
Bags and containers that I had purchased could be 
easily packed in “earnel-back’‘ trunks. These were the 
legacies of the First World War which my brother- 
in-law, Major Dr K.V. Tolat had preserved, and 
which he gave me as soon as he knew of my predica¬ 
ment. He also offered me his military jackets which 
had four large pockets, a khaki coat with large brass 
buttons, breaches and puttee. Of course, all thrsc 
had to be altered because these were now' to be 
worn by a person whose weight was just 90 lbs., 
whereas the person for whom these were bought 
originally should have weighed at least 140 lbs. 

When 1 donned my uniform, Krishna swa mi, who 
seemed to take fancy to formal dress, said, “Now 
you look like a real leader. 1 It is indeed unfortu¬ 
nate that wc have given up such formidable but 
useful clothes, because one appeared “over-dressed”, 
as Zeuoer remarked when he first saw me in my 
military garb. Be that as it may, I could keep a 
pocket diary', purse, camera stand (folding) and all 


inside those capacious pockets. The breeches again 
enabled me to walk, run, climb and squat anywhere 
I liked without any difficulty. The narrow drainpipe— 
now out of fashion—or the wide bell bottom trousers 
—now in vogue—cannot have those advantages. 
In Fact, these are a positive nuisance in any kind oF 
expedition, so also shirts with small pockets. I 
have seen boys and girls cutting sorrv figures with 
their drainpipes in our Kerala tour of 1974 or the 
Malvan exploration, near Surat, in March 1975. 

Particularly difficult was the problem of food. 
We would be far away from any habitation and could 
nut, therefore, think of any hotel or any other place 
where wc could have our food. We had to be selF-su ffi- 
cient and be prepared for all eventualities as in the 
army. Rao Bahadur Dikshit had little idea of this. 
For him as well as the officers of the Archaeological 
Survey, there would be special officers who would 
take charge of all the camp equipment. So he repea¬ 
tedly sent me telegrams as to when I would go to 
the field, and was so impatient ihal he ordered the 
rest of die party to assemble at Vijapur, the ft:hike 
headquarters in North Gujarat. Though 1 had 
personally purchased with tm own funds all the 
equipment and had arranged die kinds ol bags and 
stationery that we would require, according to the 
advice given by Krishnaswamy, my difficulty was 
that I had tio cook of my own at the Deccan 
College. I wondered who would cook for such a 
large partt while in the field, if I did not take one 
along w ith ine from Pune or Bombay. Jti the exca¬ 
vations organized by the Survey', I found that there 
was no common kitchen. Each one of the officers 
looks after himself aided bv a servant. I was not 
used to tliis luxury, nor could I think of it. In our 
camps at Gujarat and later at other places all of us, 
irrespective of our status, wc shared the same food 
and paid for the food in proportion to our salary or 
allowance. Thus there was true socialism in our 
camp. Since no peon of the Deccan College was 
willing to go with me to Gujarat, my lather lent me 


44 our family servant from Bo in bay. But the rook had 
to be hired, 
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These small details, otherwise insignificant, have 
been mentioned because it was for the first time that 
so many people, from different parts ol India, were 
brought together, under one head, who himself not 
being a Government officer, had to organize an 
expedition besides taking care of academic and scien¬ 
tific work and other personal needs, I had fortuna¬ 
tely thought of all our needs including such small 
details as containers for storing oil, ghee and milk as 
well as Liffin-carriers for carrying our lunch on the 
field, hurricane lanterns and alL 

Ftwd, however, remained the problem. Our cook 
was a Gujarati whereas in our party there were a 
south Indian, a Bengali, one Pathan, one Kathia- 
wadi and two Maharashtrians and two more from 
Uttar Pradesh. It was impossible to satisfy the mis¬ 
cellaneous tastes of all. Those from U.P. were accus¬ 
tomed to eating loud cooked in ghee, whereas the 
south Indian preferred liquid food, and the Bengali 
would want his pound offish. On the very first day, 
December 7, not satisfied with the food, some mem¬ 
bers wanted me to chuck out die cook. I flatly ref¬ 
used. There was a minor mutiny. But I stuck though 
there was danger of losing an expert. I was prepared 
to bear his loss but not that of the cook. Without 
him vvr would not be able to move an inch on (he 
batiks of the Sabarmali and our expedition would 
he a total failure. 
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My firmness paid and next day wc visited the 
classic site of Hirpura and made a few discoveries of 
flakes in the cemented gravel. 1 duly reported this, 
mentioning the names of the finders to Kao Bahadur 
Diksliit. I had taken my own portable typewriter 


on which I would write the daily reports. At Hirpura 
we also discovered a few microliths on a sandy mound. 
Hence it was carefully dug under my personal super- 
vision. Then the party' moved on to Pedhamli, Un- 
fortunately, during the night I had a severe attack of 
dianrohea, which for some reason nr other would not 
abate and so 1 was left alone in the school-room 
where we had been staying. Unfortunately ( did 
not have any medicine and the village had no doctor. 
Only a miracle cured me. The village headman 
knew of a vaidja-cum -masseur. He was summoned. 
He passed his palm over my abdomen and said that 
nothing was wrong with me except that there was 
some glandular displacement because of working up 
and down the river-side which could be cured by a 
little massage I And so he did ! He then said that 
after this massage I should take shira (wheat flour 
mixed with sugar and cooked in gftee). Not only did 
this strange treatment cure mr, but gave me strength 
enough to walk up to Pedhamli, a distance of a few' 
miles from Hirapur and join the party there. Here 
a large collection of handaxes, cleavers and other 
tools had been made in I.uharNala and other locali¬ 
ties. And with this vast collection I gloriously 
walked hack to Vijapur. 

Meanwhile our party faced another obstacle in 
our field-work. Since there were no metalled 
roads but only tracks, and that too on a sandy 
surface, it was not possible to engage a vehicle — 
neither a bus nor a truck or even a hackney carriage, 
tonga would be willing to take us. Our photogra¬ 
pher, who had never before participated in such a 
field-work and was used to “still’* photography only, 
insisted that we must engage tongas to reach our 
haven. He said chat no commandrr could ignore 
the willies of his army, and quoted some incidents 
from the life of Nepoicon Bonaparte. So we gave his 
suggestion a try' but found it so time-consuming 
ami inconvenient, that we had to give it up at last. 
Thus we were left to walking leaving our camp at 
7 a.m. with lunch packed in tiffin-carriers and 
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46 return sometime in the evening. This meant wal£ 
W daily a distance oH 5 to 20 miles. And Uirn we 
and the Government experts and appointees learn 
that the daily allowance would go up il the distance 
covered was r more than 20 miles. The allowance 
wxs ridiculously low—the experts getting just a 
rupee and the attendants two annus per d. >\ tins 
was hardly sufficient to meet the cost of two square 
meals a day including a cup ol tea. Somehow wc 
managed, because we ran our mess on a socialist 
basis, I paying the maximum. 


After mv short, but severe, illness inv wife joined 
the expedition. She participated m all our exp!ora- 
tion>i 3 walking with her sandals on stpnes and sam s 
miles on end. Naturally when .she discovered any- 
thing—a palacolitli or a mkrolith—I included her 
name in my weekly reports. To this Rao Bahadur 
objected say ing that she was not an official member ol 
tJlc expedition. However, when both Krislmaswamy 
and Chattetrjee had gone to Delhi to attend dicinter- 
view of the post of Assistant Superintendent oi pre¬ 
history, and Cadre was engaged on one mound, my 
wife was the only assistant and collaborator on Inc 
main Andhario mound at Langhanj. What wc lound 
we noted carefully and packer! it up separately try- 
inn it ncatlv with'a thread, rubher bands being then 
unknown. And 1 must say Sarta had an eye for 
locating the microliths. Usually it was from the rat- 
holes that she Ferreted out these tiny tools. 
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The atmosphere in our comp completely changed 
when Chatterjo- and Krishnaswamy rejoined me ai 
Ahmctlabad. They alleged that they were badly 
treated, when they were in Delhi. 1 o the Director- 
General of Archaeology, their knowledge ut pre¬ 
history was of no use. He wanted a person well- 
versed in the Indus Civilisation and so K.A. Puri, 


who was already in the Department was selected. 
Both Chaltcrjee and Krishnaswami felt that they had 
been let down hy Dikshit. By offering them these 
temporary appointments of prehistorians, he had 
raised false hopes in their minds. On reaching 
Ahmedabad they said that they would leave the ex¬ 
pedition, l requested them not to do so and wanted 
them to complete the remaining part of the expedi¬ 
tion, namely the survey of the Orsang and Hirun at 
Bahadurpur in Central Gujarat, 

I must say that Krishnaswami was very helpful. 
He had helped me in planning at Pune and co-opr- 
rated excellently in planning the day-to-day surveys 
by studying the survey maps. And it was his planning 
that had helped us finally to go to Hadol in the 
upper reaches of the Sabarmati. Bui he refused to 
co-operatc with us any further after his debacle in 
the Delhi interview. This certainly came as a shock 
to me because he was the most experienced pre- 
historian of our team. He had previously worked 
with Dr Terra and Paterson and also had Ills training 
under Burkitt at Cambridge. Cbattcrjee was of little 
use. When 1 asked him to give me his field-notes he 
promptly gave me a blank note- hook: Under the 
circumstances, the question ol preparing the report 
could not be entertained and all the finds had to be 
transported to Delhi without our valuation. 
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Four 


Experience of Prehistory 


I. Becoming a Prehistorian 2. Godavari Survey 
3. Microlithic Man 4. Kothabur 5. Langknnj 
Again 6. Deshpande and Sitbbnrao 7. Masik 
sf Deccan College:Home of Early Man 9. Dr 
Deo and Dr Attmri 10. JfevaM 11. Testing of 
Parmie Upends 12. Maheihu-ar and Marat ha 
Architecture^ 3. Nathadnara: Rajasthan prehistory. 


H OWEVER, on returning i(( Pilin’ I recovered my 
confidence, and requested Ran Bahadur Dilcshit to 
send the finds so than I could start working on them. 
This he did promptly. Though it was Summer 
vacation I used to go to the Institute at 8 a.m. and 
worked there till noon. Side by side I updated my 
knowledge by consulting all the latest books on 
European prehistory we had at Pune. Then I went 
to Madras and studied the entire Foote collection of 
ml uroliths, palaeoliths and potsherds from all over 
south India. I also warned to go to Calcutta, but 
it was in the throes of war, as the Japanese had 
invaded Burma. They were then actually on the 
frontiers of India. Intensive study made me a pre- 
historian. What I produced at the end of two years, 
in 1944, is well-known. Burfcttt reviewing it in Nature 
called the book ‘‘excellent”. Prof. Zeuner felt that the 
work I did was very creditable. He told me this in 
1948 or thereabout when one day we were -viewing 
our work sitting on the bank of the Sabarmati. 
Had Krislinaswami remained with me, I really 


doub' if thin self development could have bren pos¬ 
sible lor be knew his subject well enough, and 
natural [v it was expected that he would write on 
the palaeolithic collection, whereas I was expected 
to devote my attention to the excavated material, 
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When we review the work done in prehistory and 
protohistory during the last twenty-five years in India, 
who would deny that I was not instrumental in play¬ 
ing an important role? Mind you, I had no hand, either 
direct or indirect, in disqualifying either Chatterjee 
or Krtshnaswami. Later when Krishnaswami was 
appointed the prehistorian in the Survey, somehow 
he was not allowed to do what he was most fit to do 
and was shifted to the General line. Anyway, while 
preparing the report on our Gujarat Expedition, f 
thoroughly acquainted myself with a ll the geological 
reports besides works on European, African and 
Asiatic prehistory. In one old report 1 read that 
large animal fossils had been found at Nandur 
TVfadhmeshwar on the Godavari. And I thought to 
myself U I should not examine this site. Sts I went 
wiUi Pittil and stayed in a friend’s house at Niphad, 

Here for the first time 1 saw a fairly high section 
in Maharashtra rivers but it was nothing compared 
to that on the Sabarmati or the Main, Moreover, 
the boulder or pebble conglomerates were missing. 
However, we did find a few smaller tools made of 
chert and jasper in a gravel layer. And thus was 
l siii-1 the foundation of the Middle Palaeolithic, Of 
course, immediately I did not know their real signi¬ 
ficance, In fact, we were disappointed in not finding 
large tools — palaeolilhs—as in Gujarat. Even this 
small work was noticed in Nature. 

Thus from one river valley to another, I went on 
gathering artefacts. And the Man who hud rejected 
me thrice said that he did not know that 1 was 
capable of such hard work and planning my work 
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50 independently! It may be of interest to note that 
while many scholars in India and abroad have 
appreciated both these aspects of my work at the 
Deccan College, a few have regarded this as nothing 
but donkey’s work. But I may tell them that syste¬ 
matic planning, followed by hard work alone leads 
to success in any discipline and much more so in 
archaeology which entails the labour of sifting, 
collecting, and discovering of material things, 
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Dikshit had no plan of continuing the work in 
Gujarat. According to him, we had confirmed the 
existence of a hiatus between the Palaeolithic and 
the Neolithic in Gujarat. But in any scientific inves¬ 
tigation—as also in criminology - one thing leads to 
another. Particularly this is true of archaeology. So 
far wc had nut thought of Man, the author of the 
palacoliths and microliths. I discovered him at 
Langlmaj in an interesting accident. My room in 
the Jeejeebboy Gastlc anti later at the Deccan 
College was always filled with the finds, since I 
always worked on them when J was not lecturing or 
doing any other work. On my table at the Jeejee- 
bhoy Castle lay trays of assorted bones from the 
Langhnaj excavation. The late Dr Karve who took 
a keen interest in my work would often step into my 
room to see these bones. Sometime in 1943, while 
cursorily examining these assorted bones—which I 
thought were all of animals—she picked up a frag¬ 
ment of a bone and said that the fragment must be 
of a human skull. Trained as she was by a famous 
human palaeontologist she got excited. For here 
was a chance, she said, of finding the Stone Age 
Man—may be mfcroKthic or mesolithic—but 
certainly the earliest man in India. 

This led to our second Gujarat expedition organi¬ 
sed specifically to find out the microlhhic Man in 
Gujarat. Its members were mainly two—Dr Iravati 
Karve and myself. Rao Bahadur Dikshit had lent 


thr* services of his foreman* Sad ar Din. The expedb 51 
tfon was financed by a grant from the Univer sity of 
Bombay* We left for Laughrut] as scjoii as I complet¬ 
ed the report on the first expedition and forwarded 
it to Rao Bahadur DikshiL The results are now 
well known Subsequently we continued the work 
for years, 

The first human skeleton of the Stone Age Man 
was discovered on February 28 t 1944, Iravati Karvc 
was so much pleased that she thought of celebrating 
the occasion by offering me a glass of lemon juice. 

This did not agree with me not being accustomed to 
cold drinks even on a very hot day. Next day* I felt 
sick and had an attac k of diarrhoea and I was com¬ 
pletely run down. And though vomiting stopped, 
the diarrhoea continued. With great difficulty we 
reached Pune, The weakness in my legs too conti¬ 
nued for months* And I wondered whether I would 
be able to do any field-work at all. However, a 
course of cmatine injections restored my health. 
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The lure of Langhmj once again spurred 
Dr Karve and me to work further with still more 
spectacular 1 results. NormaHVj I should have conti¬ 
nued to work in prehistory alone. But my general 
interest in all aspects of history and the news that 
I was a mascot—lucky to find ihc earliest human 
skeletons—had reached Kolhapur through Dr Karve 
and the late Dr D.R_ Gadgil who was her neighbour. 
Secondly* scholars as well as laymen were anxious 
that I should do some work—excavation—in Maha¬ 
rashtra. And why not try at Kolhapur if the State 
was willing to help financially? Just then, acciden¬ 
tallya local archaeologist, ihe late Professor 
Kundangar, had found one of the richest hoards of 
bronzes in India on the banks of the Pauchgnnga. 


I welcomed 
colleague Dr M 



jiity, and asked my 
Curator ofSaiara 



52 Collection, to join me, Though we began our opera¬ 
tion with some fanfare we soon realized that we 
were really not wanted there. In spite of impedi¬ 
ments we contilined for more than three months, 
though at the end wc had to return to Pune without 
the finds because the local archaeologist said (hat 
only a few finds could be sent along with us! How 
can one who h used to writing a full report agree to 
this absurd condition ? 

However, this excavation gave me an excellent 
experience of stratification which I missed at 
Langhnaj* Besides the various occupation layers I 
could find that one of the top-most layers was formed 
when this part of the city was submerged by the 
Panchganga. My inference very much surprised 
Rao Bahadur Dikshit who had come lo see our exca¬ 
vation* He was, however, convinced when he saw 
how the layer tapered off towards the cky T and 
that it contained nothing but washed out material 
and consisted of reddish sticky clay. 

This was again a large excavation which yielded 
many kinds or finds. All these had to be registered, 
sorted out, and arranged date wise, Since wc had 
no other assistants, those had to be done by Dikshit 
and myself, I had also undertaken lo clean the 
coins as and when they were found just to acquaint 
ourselves with the probable dates of the layers that 
we were digging. Besides, a large straligraphical 
excavation gave us a good idea of the pottery of 
various historical phases—a knowledge indispensable 
for recognising true prehistoric pottery. 

In spite of the opposition from local scholars, 
we had organized an exhibition of the finds at the 
dose of the excavation. For, I always believed that 
a work of this kind is not undertaken to win laurels 
or Tor writing academic reports, but for educating 
the public about past* 
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Buck from Kollmpiir t T had to organise a bigger 
expedition to Gujarat. It was organised with the 
funds given by the Sir Dorabjce and Lady Ratan 
Tata Trusts in response to an appeal issued by Rao 
Bahadur Dikshit. Our main aim was to discover 
the layer or layers below which the human skeletons 
laid buried at Langhnaj, Wr had been unable to 
discover this in 1944 and {945, a fact which had 
very much disconcerted Dr Mortimer Wheeler, who 
had then taken over as the Director-General of 
Archaeology in India. Being my former teacher* 
he knew that I shot!Id not be condemned outright 
but expressed surprise that we could not trace the 
pit-line and thus ascertain the true stratigraphic*! 
position of the human skeleton. 

In this expedition we were not alone. To assist 
us came, besides Shaikh (Z.D. Aiisari]* who had 
joined me ns a photographer in 1945 at Kolhapur* 
Subbaraa, who had worked with Wheeler at 
Haruppa, and Shekhar, who had worked at Arikc- 
mrdu. Thus u strong team of young men, had once 
again landed at Langhnaj. 

. Just towards the end* before Wheeler arrived to 
inspect our work, Shekhar had devised a very 
ingenious method of ascertaining the lay er in sandy 
medium. Wheeler came and with his methodical 
care and skill shaved the section for more than two 
hours but was unable to discern any pit line, Then 
Shekhar placed a piece of paper at the foot oLthe 
section* and very carefully and slowly went on 
scrapping the section, noting at die same time the 
change in, the colour of the sand\ soil falling on the 
paper. By this method, at least, a sub-division or 
two could be discerned below three feet of the brow¬ 
nish silt. On seeing the results, Wheeler immediate¬ 
ly complimented us, and said that lie had learnt 
something new a bo tit stratification. And then he 
advised us to dig at Langhnaj according to this 


54 method of stratification. We found that was not 
possible. So he advised us to write to Professor 
Zeuner. Thus begun a new phase in Indian Archaeo¬ 
logy and m> training, in particular in the environ¬ 
ment of Man. So once again we went to Gujarat. 
This lime Zeuner taught me something about the 
red] weathering and dry and wet phases. It was 
Zeuner who had first identified the large teeth of the 
rhinoceros at Langhnaj, an idenlification which he 
later confirmed by study ing the shoulder blade. But 
the hydrochloric acid test by which he had first indi¬ 
cated a wet phase at Langhnaj, hr later rejected. 
Now Lhls season Dr G,G. Mujtimdar is making one 
more attempt to differentiate between the layers by 
chemical analysis of the sandy soil. 
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Since nothing more could be done at Langhnaj, 
t stopped going to Gujarat, But soon my attention 
was drawn to Nasik where a lew potsherds had been 
discovered by M.N. Deslipandc, mv former pupil 
who was then the Assistant Superintendent in the 
Survey. 

Desbpandc’s case is worth narrating. He had 
enrolled himself under me for Ph,D. in Jainology. 
I had suggested him tills subject because lie had 
obtained a first class in B.A. in ardhamagadhi. 
Just then Wheeler had started Ids training school at 
Taxi la, I advised Deshpandc to go and attend the 
school. I also called him to my house on JrmgJi 
Malta raj Road, and gave him some idea of stratifica¬ 
tion and warned him particularly never to shirk any 
manual labour, because Wheeler was a great task¬ 
master and would certainly dislike anyone who hated 
manual work. Peshpande followed these instruc¬ 
tions to the latter, and when in one of the field 
lectures he answered Wheeler's questions to his satis¬ 
faction, Deshpamlc became one of Wheeler's favou¬ 
rite students. Wheeler himself sent him an applica¬ 
tion form for one of the studentships and hardly the 


period of studentship was over when he was appoint 55 
ted an Assistant Superintendent! There were similar 
oilier cases. Once Wheeler liked some one, his 
appointments and promotions followed in quick 
succession. But it must he admitted his was not pure 
fancy. 

Wheeler was a Rood and excellent judge of men, 
of their work and of their merit. 'Urns he advised me 
not to send Subbarao to an interview in the Public 
Service Commission. And he was right. Subbarao 
had developed a peculiar inferiority complex because 
of his physical defect. He also felt so much nervous 
before approaching his superior that he would go 
round and round his room. But he become a great 
scholar and field-worker. It was indeed a pity- that 
he died so early. 

Anyway, it was with the help of Wheeler that 
1 took up the Neolithic problem in south India. 
Subbarao was sent to me by Dr Radha Kurnud 
Mukherjcc of Lucknow University with a suggestion 
that he should work on the Satavahanas. Since con¬ 
siderable work had been done on this theme, I asked 
Subbarao whether he would like to work on the 
Neolithic of Bellary. The subject involved consider¬ 
able fieldwork, and would have to be followed by a 
small excavation. This was before Wheeler bad 
dug at Brahmagiri. To my great surprise and joy, 
Subbarao, though otherwise shy and nervous, did an 
excellent job of it. And it was done truly single hand¬ 
ed. Not only he had lost Ids right hand, but also he 
got no assistance from me. Just when I was to leave 
for Bcllarv to inspect his work, Gandhiji was assassi¬ 
nated and the country was thrown into a chaos. 

Each of my students taught me something new, 
particularly Subbarao. He made excellent use i>r 
Richard’s Geographical Factors in Indian History to which 
I drew his attention long ago when it was pub¬ 
lished in the Indian Antiquary. He also had the courage 
to openly differ from me. And a particularly heated 


56 discussion look place at Hyderabad on the question 
of whether Series I f tools should not be placed in 
the Middle Palaeolithic or in a later period. I also 
did not subscribe whole heartedly to his and Richard’s 
theory, according to which major cultures tn India 
had developed along the trans-continental routes. I 
am quite sure that had he been alive, he would have 
accepted the overwhelming evidence in favour of die 
Middle Palaeolithic period as well as the political 
and other reasons for the growth and development 
of such cultures in India. 
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While Subbarau was left to devote his attention 
[0 the Neolithic in south India, the small excava¬ 
tion at Nasik opened my eyes—my heart’s desire— 
to the period just before our recorded history. We 
began under very auspicious circumstances. Had 
Sail not given us the spouted pot and an unbroken 
bowl from Jdrwe on our trip to Na.dk by bus, we 
could not have immediately grasped the significance 
of a single spout found below the weathered layer in 
our small trench at Nasik. Nasik also helped me to 
get a firm grip on pottery. This also happened by 
chance. The preparation of the section on pottery 
was left to Dr AEG, Dtkshit but he joined the 
Sagar University and so when I returned from 
England after six months, I found that 1 had to begin 
all over again. It was a painful but wholesome 
experience. 

Equally providential was our discovery' of the 
buried river channel of the Godavari filled with 
many palacoNth* at Gangapur. Thus in one singlr 
season I was instrumental in opening the gateway to 
the prehistory and protohistory of Maharashtra, 
thereby disproving the century-old view of the geolo¬ 
gists and archaeologists that the Deccan was not 
inhabited by Man as Gujarat and south India or 
bind and Punjab. 


When Dr Kanre and 1 were frequently going to 
Langlmaj and Sabarmati, scholars as well as laymen 
in Pune thought why we could not discover Stone 
Age tools in Maharashtra? Why should we not pay 
attention to Pune with its two ancient rivers? they 
said- Dr Karve herself shared their views. 

So after our third visit to Gujarat she and I, onr 
day* got into the Mula-Mutha, beyond the Ihind 
Garden and surveyed the river for a couple of hours. 
When nothing bui broken pieces of china and bones 
and occasionally a few human skulls (because tins 
locality is the cremation and burial ground) came to 
our lot, we were, out oi measure, sad. Should we then 
survey the river upstream? We wandered for seve¬ 
ral hours up and down the Vithal V%adi but with 
little success. But luck again favoured me. One day 
alter my lecture on prehistory to the M.A. students 
in sociology aL the Deccan College, 1 told them bow 
the terraces could be best understood if we could go 
over to the Mula-Mutha. For here, though we had 
not found any tools, the remains of terraces were 
clearly visible. 

Ulus we walked up to the bund Garden and got 
near the river. When I was explaining how the 
thick red silt was formed, standing near the cliff on 
the right bank, just below the Pumping Station, to 
my great surprise, 1 saw the pebble conglomerate. 
Il was not so thick as we had seen on the Sabarmati. 
However, I discovered within a lew 1 minutes a fine 
olive green flake. While the Hake was genuine, its 
colour revealed in no uncertain way its age. It was 
olive green, exactly like the tools from Gangapur, 
near Nasik. A little later, 1 traced the remnants of 
the ancient pebble bed covering the bedrock. After 
this discovery we undertook a iresh survey ot the 
upper teaches ot the Mm ha and found excellent 
evidence for the changes in the river-bed throughout 
the Pleistocene epoch, the last epoch of the Ccnozoic 


58 period of geological time. 

Since then my eyes were always riveted on the 
terraces on either side of the Bund Garden. When 
after the Panshcl Hood the river overflowed its bank* 
I could visualise the scene of some ten to twenty 
thousand years ago, when lor .some reason not yet 
known, the river rose to a phenomenal height and a 
layer of black coloured silt Jay all over the Korcgaon 
Park and both sides of the Deccan College except 
the highest rock surface. During this great rise the 
dioritc dyke which rises across my present residence 
(Safchit^mamk) up to the main college building— 
the present building of Linguistic Department—was 
high and dry and the place m ust have been the home 
of the Early Man for we (Shaikh and I) have found 
many tools—pebble tools as well as scrapers and 
cleavers in and around this dyke. 

Hence, my col leagues say, hall in joke and half 
seriously, if I were not still occupying the site of my 
prehistoric residence! No wonder, they say, that 
stone-tools gravitate towards me because I have been 
used to handling them all these ages! If one believes 
in the theory of karma and vdsand as the propell¬ 
ing cause of the cycle of human existence-^— 
then there is no reason why such observations should 
not carry a great deal of truth. Whether true or not, 

I have found these prehistoric studies of engrossing 
in teres L And whenever 1 go to the countryside I 
find that nature talks to me about the ages gone 

by- 
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This excavation as well as the earlier one at 
Nasik had given me a very trusted lieutenant in 
Dr S*1L Deo, TJtough Deo was originally chosen for 
reconstructing the cultural history from Jain sources, 
chiefly in ardharnagadhi, lie showed a keen aptitude 
for field-work. So after he bad completed his thesis 
on the history of Jain inomtchism, lie was gradually 


absorbed In the Department and was given a per- 59 
manent and decent appointment. A man of very 
sparse habits and fewer wants, he would stand the 
whole day in a trench and see that nothing—finds 
nor layers —remains unobserved. With what great 
care and devotion he would loot after the pnttcry- 
yard and maintain the daily record which would be 
of great help to us in after-dinner sessions when we 
would register die finds. How well he had imbibed 
the training and spirit of the Deccan College may 
be judged by the excellent wort he did in Nepal and 
Nagpur* The Deccan College is the only institution 
in India which lias kept pace with its programme of 
excavation. Not has it lagged behind in publishing 
the results of the excavations. 

Another trusted lieutenant 1 found in Shaikh— 

Dr Z.D. Ansari. He had joined us as a photogra¬ 
pher in 1945 having computed his probationary 
period under J.P. Joglckar, one of the most experi¬ 
enced photographers in the Survey. Ever ready to 
do any kind oi" work. Shaikh has shown exemplary 
tenacity of purpose as well as character in achieving 
what lie set out to accomplish for himself as well as 
lor the Department. Hence it is no exaggeration to 
say that whatever success I have achieved in estab¬ 
lishing an archaeological department is due to the 
selfless and devoted service of these two pupil- 
assistants. When Deo was away in Nepal and then at 
Nagpur, Shaikh was the one pillar on whom I could 
always stand. It was their example which was emula¬ 
ted by others who came to me later. 
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From Nasik to Nevasa was a natural transition, 
though I must say frankly that I had nut beard of 
Nevasa before. This time the invitation, or the 
suggestion. Came from the Lite Shri B,G. KJicr, die 
first Chief Minister of Bombay State. Khcr was a 
pious man besides being a scholar. He was interested 
in Shri Jnanesvara, the Marathi saint-poet. Since 


60 the saint had stayed for some time at Nevasa and 
composed the first commentary on the Hhagamd Gild 
in a language other than Sanskrit, that is, Marathi, 
Khcr thought that if an archaeologist dug at Nevada 
he might find some objects belonging to Jmtne- 
svaran and others of his time. 

We went to Nevada. Before we had gone to 
Nevada, Dr Karve and I had explored several 
ancient & ur± on the bants of the Godavari and die 
Prav&ra. When wc went we saw a huge mound* cut 
into two, some of its sides having been exposed by 
the local earth-grabbers. A huge section was thus 
open for anybody’s inspection, Deo, my wife and I 
soon found that the mound was much older than 
Jnanesvara, Here one might dig up the whole of the 
past history' of Western Maharashtra, And so we 
dug of which a lull report has since been published. 

But more than die archaeological history, what 
we and particularly my wife* were pleased to find 
was the interest the local people look in our work 
and the co-operation they gave us* This made our 
four seaiiom* stay memorable. Add to this the fact 
that the mound itself is an ideal camping ground 
encircled by clusters of nttm trees. All the entrance 
of the mound stands the ancient temple, which is 
believed traditionally to be the seat of Jnancsv&ra 
where he had dictated the Gltd to Sliri Satdiidananda 
Baba, 

Jitancsvstra inspired all of us* First, was the 
discovery of stratified deposits of the Early Palaeo¬ 
lithic and the Middle Palaeolithic. Once when 1 
was away at Pune, Shaikh and others find discovered 
a fine symmetrical chert Hake from the Hath i we II 
locali ty during one of our Sunday explorations. This 
was shown to me when I returned. The flake was 
so unlike the early palaeolithic handaxes and clea¬ 
vers and the later mic eoliths and dialccdonic blade 
tools that I concluded that the flake must belong lo 
die middle period of the Old Stone Age. 


But not satisfied with this hasty conclusionI 61 
felt that we shoti Id search for its proper location in 
the river cliff. Incur search inv wife also Joined; 
she had still retained her interest in our work. And 
to the great joy of all of us Sarla discovered such a 
location right near our mound. The site was not hr 
from the one where Shaikh had earlier discovered, a 
thin but well cemented gravel conglomerate with an 
animal fossil in situ. 

Later, Shaikh discovered numerous fossils, some 
loose, but all belonging to the Middle or Upper 
Pleistocene. Even now when he goes to Ncv.tsa, 
he does not tail to visit the river sections. For, wc 
all hope one day he will discover a human fossil as 
well at Ncvasa. 

It was at Ncvasa again that wc discovered a few 
thick, long chalcedonir blades anti burins. Unfor¬ 
tunately these were gathered from the surface. But 
they were so different from the hundreds or blades 
we found from the excavation that I had no option 
but to suggest that these were s\ mptontalic of the 
Upper Palaeolithic which Jay buried somewhere 
nearby. 

After twenty years Dr Rajagum told me that 
such a stratified deposit he and Dr Mujumdar had 
discovered, upstream of I lining. ion, on the Chad 
river. Thus, Ncvasa has turned out to be the first 
site in India where the three characteristic cultural 
manifestations of the Old Stone Age were clearly 
recognized. The excavations on the mound were 
no less significant. Careful digging under Deo and 
Shaikh and aided by my new pupils, Mate and 
Ghapek.tr, and a German girl student, Valentina 
Rosen yielded positive results. For the first time we 
could obtain an idea ot ihc houses ol the Saiavahana 
period, with their fine lime-surfaced doors. Just below 
the black earth we found the burials of an earlier 
age in earthen pois. Thus the first clue to Maha¬ 
rashtra's relations with die South in prehistoric 


62 period (Karnataka and Tamil Nadu) was established . 

It was this history of MniTs continued develop- 
meat for more than (00*000 years that has been 
graphically displayed in our museum at the Deccan 
College, For enabling us to do so we shall be ever 
grateful to Shri B*G. Kher and Shri Jnanesvara. 
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The discovery at Nosik revived my dream of 
testing the truth of our P uranic legends. ffNasik 
could go back to 1000 B.C + and even earlier, could 
not the same be true of Maheshwar on the Narbada? 

I had read* while quite young, that here ruled King 
Sahasraijumi of the Haihayas who alone among all 
other kings had defeated Ravana, Fortunately, 
Amrit Vacant Pandya and before him, Karandikar* 
had done some exploratory work at Mahesbwar. 
While the objects discovered by Karandikar we had 
no opportunity to sec, those discovered by Randy a 
I saw in the company of Diklhfc at Vailabh Vidva 
Nagar* The rest of the story is well-known. But the 
point that I should like to stress here is the idea of 
a joint expedition and the support that! got from 
the three universities, particularly from t lie Maha¬ 
raja Savajirao University of Bare da. Dr Subbarao 
and his staff co-operated whole-heartedly. 1 was 
able to do here one of the richest GhaJcolithic sites 
in India- — one of the best jobs of my career. There 
is still some scope for more meaningful work as both 
Deo and I remind overselves whenever we meet* 

At Maheshwar-NaVitdatoli the staff of the Maha¬ 
raja Sayajirao University consisted of Dr R*N. 
Mehta, Dr 3, Chaudhari, Rarocsh Khatri and others 
— all Gujaratis. All of them not only became expert 
diggers but as brought a sense of mirth and hilarity 
to our camp, Maharashtrians are, as a rule, reserved. 
Not so the Gujaratis. After the day’s work, and 
particularly on Saturday evenings, Chaudhari would 
invariably go for fishing, Mehta for swimming* After 


dinner we would go bolting. Tlie boats there were 63 
fairly big, all flat-bottomed and wide enough lo 
accommodate about forty persons. Thus our entire 
camp could be accommodated. Then Chaudhari 
would start singing which would give a fillip to the 
hidden talents of Rusar for composing songs on our 
work. Sutaria would sing devotional songs. On 
holidays we arranged sports and competition. Some 
of our workers including women also joined. There 
was real comradarie, The three seasons’ work at 
Navdatoli have not only contributed an important 
chapter to Indian archaeology but left an ideliblc 
mark on the memory of all of us who had partici¬ 
pated in it. 
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Mahcshwar is an ohl site, having a magnificent 
ghat a, a number of temples and memorials {chhatrii} 
built either at the instance of Rani Ahitlyabai Holkar 
of Indore or during her reign. Everyday while 
going up and down the various localities—Mandal- 
Jdio and others—I used to admire these beautiful 
monuments. No doubt they were of recent period. 
Should not these and similar monuments ol the 
18th-I9th century find a place in our history of art 
and architecture ? 1. therefore, decided to photo¬ 
graph the Maheshwar monuments as well as the 
century-old houses at Navdatoli, This foresight paid. 

When 1 reached Pune 1 found a student who 
had done history' at the MA. and could also 
draw, When he asked me if he could do his Ph.D. 
under my supervision I told him whether he would 
be willing to work on the Maratha art and architec¬ 
ture. He and others—even scholars—wondered 
whether the Marathas had anything to do with art, 
busy as they always were in fighting and establishing 
their hold wherever they went. The student asked 
me if he could get reading material on this subject. 

I told him that he would have to reconstruct the 
entire history of Maratha art as nothing has been 
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written about it so far. Hr cook tip the challenge. 
Manuka Arehiiedure appeared Within a Tew years, 
3ll d llow we have a school of Mediaeval Archaeology 
flourishing under Ur M.S. Mate. 

Another student, Prainod Gad re ol Alimadnagar 
College, prepared a thesis on the^ Archaeology, of 
Mmadnagar under my guidance. l-Infortunately this 
■tnlcndid work has remained unpublished so lar. 
This instance has been cited to illustrate that I am 
attracted by all aspects of'archaeology— lire in the 
p as t—not merely prehistory or protohistory. 
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Tn 1953, after mv father’s death, we happened to 
go to Na thud vara, one of the holiest places nf Vaish- 
navas. While on the pilgrimage, I did not forget 
that it was the other end ol the Aravallis, where the 
river Sabarmari originates and Hows through Noith 
E li was on its banks I had my baptism of 
prehistory. So the river Bunas which 
Nathadvara must have some traces of the Early Mam 
As luck would have it, one tool was lound And then 
I visualised the entire prehistory oi Rajasthan. But 
who would reconstruct it? 

Then l remembered that the Jute Dr 1), N. 
Maiumdar wanted to send a student for training and 
I had advised him to send him after he had comple¬ 
te t [ his M.A. So When Misra came, I asked him 
whether he would explore Rajasthan. With what 
success Misra discharged the trust placed in him is 
well-known. His explorations in the Berach, the 
Banas and the Luni were followed bv cxcavatioiis ai 
Bagor and Tilwara. Having gathered tins experience 
hefs now digging at Bhimbetaka in Madhya 1 ladcsh 

with conspicuous success* 

[ particularly welcomed Misra, became 1 had 
realised that archaeology-particularly prehistory 
should be firmly based on anthropology. It is hoi 


enough to discover objects. These have to be inter- 65 
preted—an exercise that requires an insight into 
the life of [he primitives, their customs, manners, and 
social structure. While I myself could do little with 
all the duties I was saddled with, I had always 
thought that well-trained students in social anthropo¬ 
logy would be an asset to the Department, 

An edge to this line of thinking was given when 
at Aliar, near Udaipur, I found that the houses of 
the Bhils who still live at the foot of the Dholkota 
mound, were modelled exactly on the 4000 vear-old 
houses we had discovered in our excavation. Who 
were the ancestors of the Ahar or those of the 
Navdatoli culture? If Lhcy were aboriginals, as one 
school of thought maintained that they were, there 
should be some traces of similarity in the life style 
of the present Bhils whose material remains we bad 
excavated. 


Five 


Understanding Archaeology 


1 Etfaw-Afckacofagy, Epigraphy, and Palatograph 
2. Archaeological Chemistry 3. Tekkalkota and 
Neolithic Culture 4. The Upper Palaeolithic Cul¬ 
ture 5. /« Search of the Aryans, JIM. Lai and 
Hasthuipur Episode &, Immgaon, Dr. Dlnmlikar, 
Bio*A rehaealagy. 


VET another student From the Anthropological 
1 Department of Lucknow university was entrusted 
with the study oT erh no-archaeology, Since ethno- 
archacology is not a particular problem oJ’Ahar 
only, but of all proto-historic cultures in India, its 
study was made a permanent feature of the Archae¬ 
ology Department of the Deccan College with the 
appointment of Dr Malati Wagar. 

Except for the temporary appointment of a lec¬ 
turer in Ancient Indian Culture and a lecturer in 
Environmental Archaeology, after Zcuner’s visit to 
India and his dose association with the work at the 
Deccan College, no planned development ol the 
department was possible until 1958-59, when the 
University Grants Commission decided to start a 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Archae¬ 
ology in six universities. 

1 took this opportunity to create a lecturership 
in Epigraphy and Palaeography because these subjects 
were utterly neglected in India. There was another 


reason as well. Discussions with Richard^ in London 67 
had stimulated my interest in places and persons in 
history. And I was convinced that not only are the 
former significant in India or, for that matter, any¬ 
where in the world hut also the latter, particularly 
in India and perhaps also in South-east Asia, I found 
that both these offered stratigraphical and chronol¬ 
ogical information to chart out the growth and deve¬ 
lopment of man’s culture from age to age, more 
than any other facts. 

I was so mtich fascinated by Lhis material — vik, 
place and personal names that I found in Gujarat 
inscriptions became the main theme of my lecture in 
J944 that 1 delivered at the Bombay University for 
the Thakkar Vas3onji Lectures, though I could, if 1 
had so wished, lecture on the prehistory of Gujarat 
on which I had then done some research. 

However, my lecture was the first full-fledged 
and sy stematic study of place names in India. Small 
and large administrative units have been reconstruct¬ 
ed on tlie basis of these names which gave an exce¬ 
llent idea of the way how our political units worked 
in our country. Two basic requirements for this 
study may here be mentioned. First, the student 
should belong to the same region that he has taken 
up ibr study so that he or she can have a better 
knowledge of the persons and places of the region 
than his teacher. Secondly, some knowledge of 
Sanskrii is essential as also knowledge of ihe langu¬ 
age in which ihe inscriptions are written. 

Unfortunately, this kind of work which I consi¬ 
der lobe the unique contribution of the Deccan 
College to ihe study of historical geography and 
cultural ethnography of India is llitle known, Hut 
when the history of such studies will be written 
the true value of the contribution of the Deccan 
College will he appreciated. Not satisfied with 
what 1 did, I thought of depicting the ancient geo¬ 
graphy of Gujarat and Maharashtra and some parts 


68 of Karnataka on the walls in the new building of 
our College. When a savant of historical geography 
saw our mural depiction lie remarked, “We did iiot 
have the opportunity to do anything of this kind 
because we never got devoted students who could 
do such a thing' 1 . 

I should also like to mention that ihe dis¬ 
covery of new inscriptions and copper plates by 
DrShohhana Gokhalc of the University Department 
was made possible because provision was made for 
teaching and field -research in this subject at the 
Deccan College and in the Pune University. Whether 
there arc students or not, if our past history is to be 
fully resuscitated then provision must be made lor 
such studies in at least two or more universities 
in this country. For several reasons ihe epigra¬ 
ph ical branch of the Survey cannot cope with new 
discoveries as well as the vast material that have 
already been collected for more than a century. 

Further, when the opportunity came, besides 
making provision for epigraphy and palaeography, 
1 also set up a chemical laboratory- wiLh an archae¬ 
ological chemist to man it to strengthen the studies 
of these two subjects, 

2 

The results were soon apparent. The gap bet¬ 
ween the early historic and the chalcoluhic habita¬ 
tion which I had discovered at Nevasa on ihe basis 
of the thick layer of black soil was first confirmed by 
Professor Zeuncr, and later proved by scientific tests 
conducted by Dr G, G. Majumdar. Mujutndar s 
chemical analysis or the entire 25 Feet profile by 
taking samples at intervals of 6 inches showed that 
the humic content was more or less similar on the 
top soil (that is, in the present black soil layer), in 
the intervening black soil layer, and in tiie layer 
which is at the very bottom above the yellowish silt. 
How he later confirmed his conclusions by exam in- 


ing several samples at different sites in the Deccan 69 
Trap is known to those who keep track of archae¬ 
ological developments in this country. Equally 
known is his imitation of the megalithic Black- and- 
Red ware and Painted Grey Ware. 

Another colleague of Mujumdar, Dr S.N. Raja- 
gnni, lias thrown more positive light on the climatic 
conditions during the Pleistocene by his study of the 
liver gravels in Maharashtra. To these studies our 
pupils, particularly Slalira Gu/dar, had contributed 
a great deal. Her thesis was adjudged best by Dr 
Buizcr who is an international expert on palacoclt- 
m.itic studies and archaeology*. All these were 
possible due to the mlerdiciplinary studies that we 
could undertake at the Deccan College, how with 
the addition of a pala cobotanist (M,D. Kajalc), a 
palaeontologist 'Dr G.L. Badam), and an et lino- 
art h aerologist (Dr Malati Nagar), it is hoped tocover 
as many facets of the ever-widening horizon of 
archaeolgy as possible. The Maharashtra Govern¬ 
ment also upgraded the existing lecturerships in 
ancient Indian culture, art and architecture as well 
as environmental archaeology* and field-archaeology 
and museums though, unfortunately, these posts have 
not been made permanent. Side by side with these 
developments, new areas in India arc being explo¬ 
red and steps arc being taken to fill up the lacuna 
in our knowledge of the Stone Ages or later proto- 
historic cultures. However, I must say that it is 
certainly unfortunate that students from distant 
regions like Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, and Andhra 
Pradesh have not found opportunities to continue 
the work for which they were trained. The reason 
is simple. Institutions like the Dccean College are 
few. In other universities the teachers are saddled 
With so much leaching work that they hardly get 
any time for going to the field. And It is worse 
when the callous Head of the Department docs not 
allow his assistants to publish their work they have 
done for years on end. Naturally, there is acute 
frustration among research students. These students 


70 naturally' think of the opportunities which the 
students find ihe Deccan Collide for their research 
and envy those who have found a permanent footing 
here. 
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As I said, my research of the Neolithic culture in 
And lira-Karnataka belt was cut short because of 
Gandliiji's assassination. So when a student from, 
this region, M S. Nagaraja Rao, came to work under 
me for his Ph. D., I welcomed him and with his 
help we first excavated Tekkalkota arid later Sang an- 
kallu in Bellary district. Indeed, I was so much 
fascinated by the former site that I invited all the 
members of the Department to participate in 
intensive and extensive excavations at JVkkalkota. 
I always feel that newly acquired knowledge should 
be shared and opportunities musL be found to diss¬ 
eminate it. A significant contribution to this subject 
was made by Paddayya's trial dig at Kodikal in 
Shprapur Duals. Here he has also uncovered a 
camp site of tile Early Man at Hunsgi, Tims I can 
reasonably hope that the Neolithic problem, which 
was left at an interesting si age at Tekkalkota, will be 
pursued with vigour. While there are, and must 
be, many sites like Tekkalkuut, Terrace I at Tckkab 
kota, is so large that if excavated tor two reasons, it 
will a/Ford a good insight into die settlement pattern 
of the Neolithic people. 

As expected, Dr Nagaraja Rao's excavations at 
Tckkalkota and subsequent excavations conducted 
by us at Sangankallu not only gave us the picture of 
the settlement pattern of the Neolithic people but at 
the latter site wc also uncovered two more curlier 
periods in the Stone Age — Mesolithic and pre- 
Mesolithic. 

Now, one more link remained to explore, namely 
the Upper Palaeolithic. With its discovery \vc will 
have the entire prehistoric cultural chain reconstruc- 


led right from t fie early Stone Age down to the 71 
historic period through (he Neolithic and Megalith ic 
so far as South India is concerned, 
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The Upper Palaeolithic culture came to be dis¬ 
covered by a persistent and methodological enquiry* 
While exploring around Renlgunta in Andhra 
Pradesh besides finding handaxes and cleavers of the 
Early Stone Age and points and scrapers of chert 3 
etc. of the Middle Palaeolithic, Murty had also 
discovered a few typical blades and burins in green¬ 
ish quartzite. When I saw these I was immedia¬ 
tely struck by their unique character. They were 
quite large and thick, typically Upper Palaeolithic, 
and almost identical to those I had got in exchage 
from Musce tit L'Humme in Paris. And, I rightly 
argued, that there must be more in that area consti¬ 
tuting a distinct cultural niche. Repeated searches 
yielded more than 600 artifacts and also in the adjoin¬ 
ing district of Guddappa at Yerragondapallam and 
elsewhere Reddy discovered a large number of 
such objects. 

Then I remembered that at Kurnool in the Riila 
Surgam caves, Bruce Foote and his son had found 
bone tools like those of McgdnIonian of France. So 
Murty was advised io dig there. It is indeed a 
difficult forest terrain to forage about without any 
trace of human habitation. But his effort was nHi¬ 
re warded, The excavation of the cave yielded typi¬ 
cal Upper Palaeolithic bone tools. 

Thus by constant thinking and planning, by 
giving opportunities to our young teachers and stu¬ 
dents* (he missing links in our history and prehistory 
arc being gradually filled up. That is how Minty's 
discoveries in Gliitioor and Kurnool districts were 
confirmed by Sali when following his surface explo¬ 
rations at Fame in Dhului district, he dug for ihe 
Deccan College, and found excellent evidence 


72 regarding the Middle, Upper Palaeolithic and ihe 
Mesolithic cultures in several trenches. 

Whether it be archaeology or crime detection, a 
clue has to be scientifically and methodically pur- 
sued and wherever this healthy principle is persued 
success follows. In these particular cases, two very 
complex questions were involved, namely the postu¬ 
lation of two cultural stages spanning no less than 
1,00,000 or years implying slow but steady progress 
made by man not only in India but also in Europe 
and Western Asia. 

Of course, when I first postulated the existence ol’ 
the Middle Palaeolithic my assumption was opposed 
by Subba RaO at Hyderabad in 1958, as I have 
already mentioned. The same happened in J 972 
when Dr R, V. Joshi, one of my very first students, 
like Subba Rao, with his wide experience thought 
that it was still premature to talk of the existence of 
a true Upper Palaeolithic cultural state even 
though I showed him the Upper Palaeolithic sites 
at Reniguma. Joshi and others have now accepted 
my thesis. 

I, of course, did not rest satisfied with this will¬ 
ing or unwilling acceptance. A theory or a model, 
when formulated before or after some ground- work, 
has to be scientifically proved ami tested. This is 
certainly difficult in archaeology, particularly in 
India, as I have pointed out in the D. N. Majumdar 
Lectures, He that as it may, one has to be aware 
of it and take steps accordingly to understand the 
process. It was tn this spirit that we embarked upon 
horizontal excavations at Navdatoli in 1957-59, at 
Nevasa in 1959-61, at Altar in 1961-62, and at 
Inamgaon in 1968 and later at Tekkaikoia and 
Sangankallu. 

At Navdaioli the problem of the Iranian contact 
or influence intrigued me which was indicated by 
the spout oi channel and stems of goblets as well 


as a few characteristic designs that I came across. 73 
While extensive excavations have given ns good idea 
of the life of the inhabitants some 3,500 years ago 
still we do not know who they were. There is not 
a flay when I do not wonder what these people were 
doing with so many goblets in their small, one-room 
tenaments when they had nothing but stone chips to 
light their daily fire. Or were these kept perpetually 
burning once these were lighted? 

It is now more than fifteen years that these pro¬ 
blems have been broached. Neither we nor I lie 
local scholars who now wish u> keep outsiders away 
from sharing their knowledge have taken any steps 
to understand these problems. The first step is to 
find out whether the goblets were confined only to 
Navdatoli or were fairly well distributed in Malwa 
or Western Madhya Pradesh. A villagc-to-village 
survey, particularly where there arc ancient mounds, 
can easily solve this problem. One day some of 
these sites will have to be excavated, as we did at 
Navdatoli. 

When I was on way to Maheshwar, or a little 
earlier, I met V, 5. Wakankar of Ujjain in the Prince 
of Wales Museum. Learning about my interest lie 
not only willingly joined our excavations, but spread 
before me his collections of potsherds from a number 
of sites in Malwa. Thus I was convinced that we 
were not digging a solitary site, but a site which 
might represent the culture of Malwa or Western 
Madhya Pradesh. During these twenty-five years 
I have been telling him about the unique kind of 
cups or goblets that had so far not been found any¬ 
where else in Malwa. 

Dr Wakankar who has gained considerable 
experience by study, training, and continuous travel 
in Malwa and elsewhere told me recently that such 
cups having a base and a stem seemed to be confined 
only to Nemad (South Malwa) as these could not be 
found anywhere else— at Ujjain, Mandasore, Vidisha, 


74 and Eran. Thus my initial response and later study 
seem to be finding confirmation. My final view is 
that these goblets must have been brought by the 
rich people from Western Asia possibly across the 
Arabian Sea and then taken up the Narmada. In 
this way my original suggestion that some Iranian 
influence was at work at Mai ieshwar-Navd.no IS 
would find some confirmation. What is needed 
therefore Is an intensive exploration of south 
Malwa, 

The excavations at Ahar (1961-62), Dwarka 
(1964), and Tripuri were all chiefly undertaken to 
solve, if possible, the Aryan problem, and to under¬ 
stand the related problem—the truth or otherwise of 
the accounts given in the epics and Puranas. For 
giving me an opportunity to probe these problems, 

I am thankful to Dr Srivastava, the then Director of 
Archaeology of Rajasthan, Shri J.M, Nunavut i 
Director of Archaeology of Gujarat and Shri, 
JayantilalThakuratid Dr D.P. Mtshra, the then Chief 
Minister of Madhya Pradesh. The Deccan College 
could not have thought of undertaking excavations 
at Ahar, near Udaipur in southern Rajasthan, Bui I 
think I was destined to throw some positive light 
on this much neglected area, and particularly its con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of the Copper technology. 
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Since Lai's discovery at Hastinapur in 1952-53 I 
have been anxious, like others, to know more about 
the Aryans, B,li. Lai had said that the Painted Grey 
Ware Culture goes back to the Early Aryans. 
Though I did not agree with this conclusion and I 
hat! always maintained that the Painted Grey Ware 
culture could not have belonged to the A iahdbhdrata 
period, if our tradition is any guide. You may 
date the M$ftdbh5rata period as you please but its 
age certainly begins at the end of the entire period 
begining with the Aryans or the Purauic dynasties. 


In one of the lectures that I delivered at die 75 
I ala Staff Club at Pune where Professor K P D. 
Choksey, one of ( he Directors was In the chair, I 
pointed out after giving an account of the excavation 
at Navdatoli the possibility of the Navadatolians 
being a branch of the Aryans, because of the simila¬ 
rly of its pottery with that of the Iranians. I had 
also impressed upon my audience die necessity of 
extensive excavations at Hastinapui to prove (or dis¬ 
prove) the theory of Lai. After the lecture* Prof 
Chokscy LoJd me that if funds were thconlv problem 
then he could help. To my great surprise and joy, 
the two Tata Trusts promised to give Rs_ 20,000 
each for a period of three seasons. 

I always thought that given our modest require¬ 
ments* unlike those of I he Archaeological Surv ey of 
India which camp out like the splendid Mughals, 
the money that the Tat&s promised should be 
enough for a fairly reliable horizontaJ-cum-vertical 
dig. Now* of course* with prices spiralling at least 
double that amount of money would be required* 
However when funds were made available I discus¬ 
sed with the then Director General of Archaeology- 
in India of mv plan of digging at Hastinapur. The 
director drew my attention to the convention that a 
site once dug by X should not be allowed to be dug 
by V. This monopolistic attitude oi the government 
has come in the way of our knowledge of the Painted 
Grey Ware* More than twenty years have gone by 
since then and Lhe Survey has done nothing about 
Hastinapur. In a recent symposium on the Rama- 
yarn and Mahabhdrata at Bhopal, Prof Lai himself 
said that what he had dug at Hasiinapur was indeed 
very little* If it were so, as indeed it is, can we still 
continue to go on holding such an important hypo* 
thesis ? 

Anyway the Director General said that 1 could 
select any other Painted Grey Ware Site 1 liked but 
not Hastinapur. He was kind enough to place a jeep 
and an assistant at our Disposal who had worked 


with him in thr exploration of the Painted Grey 
Warr sitt's. For about lwo weeks thr late Dr Subba 
Ran and I examined several sites in the Saraswati 
VaUev in the erstwhile Bikaner State But we could 
nni rnme bv a large and promising site to repay tin 
could shed light on the Painted 
CV, v Ware culture. Thus an excellent opportunity 
SSW ^ account of the rigid attitude of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 

ft was this inflexible attitude which again stood 
in tny way of conducting excavations at Lucknow 
in 1975 The incident is worth relating, Lucknow is 
supposed to be the ancient Lakshmanapuf or Laksh- 
manaviUi, its founder being no other than Lukshman, 
the brother of Rama. So, while I was there for 
delivering the late Dr D-N. Majumdar Lecture loca 
scholars and some university prolessors suggested 
that the Deccan college should excavate at Lucknow 
to acquaint them with the antiquity of their city, 
l told* them that it should be excavated h\ U.l. 
archaeologists, but they were keen that we should 
undertake this excavation. I asked them to at rai g 
for funds and to my great surprise this was done in 

a day or so. 

But when the Deccan College approached the 
Director of Archaeology in India we were told that 
the site was to be dug by Prof. B.B Lai and h s 
operation RSmayana is already afoot. I may sav our 
work would have furthered the objectives of L.il s 
plan, and not hindered it. Furthermore some money 
and time could have been saved. Unfortunate^', 
as it so happened, he could not dig atAyodhy; lor 
reason besi known to him. And this site which 
would have required at least three seasons of unre- 
mining work, if not more, remains snll undug. 

Meanwhile, the citizens of Lucknow losi an 
opportunity to know the age of their cny. 1 he loss 
isnot ours, of the DcccanCoHege, but of the 

Archaeological Deparmient. Why? Had the Stan- 


ding Cbm mi f tee given m permission to excavate 
one of the members would have lost his monopoly 
over some pans of ILP, Thus, the ghosts of Naw3- 
bashalil are still dogging ns* f am reminded of a 
similar incident which Dr Wheeler to hi me soon 
after fie came 10 India. One of his newly appointed 
officers did no* want the Deccan College to carry 
out explorations m the Bcllury district, Wbeelersaid: 
“My boy, there is work for 500 persons* So you go 
ahead!” Unfortunately, this wholesome advice was 
forgotten soon after he left India. The Archaeologi¬ 
cal Department thinks in regional terms but cul¬ 
tural problems transcend regional boundaries I 

To revert to Rajasthan. After visiting Jaipur and 
Jodhpur, Subba Rao and I reached Udaipur. Here 
when I saw the huge mound, called Dhulkot, on the 
outskirts of the city, I was curious to know the part 
the site had played in the cultural development of 
Rajasthan and its neighbours, that is to say, Gujarat 
in the south and Madhya Pradesh in the cast. Al¬ 
ready R. C. Agarwala, an officer of the Rajasthan 
Department of Archaeology, had carried out preli¬ 
minary excavations which yielded pottery known 
today as the tilack-and-Rcd Ware of Ahar, Similar 
pottery had been found in the lowest layers of 
Navdatoli. 

So, with the Tata funds and cooperation of the 
Rajasthan Government, we dug at Ahar. And it 
proved that its local name — Tambavau (Copper 
City) —was based on the fact that some 4,000 years 
ago, its inhabitants smelted copper from local ore 
and made axes and other copper implements. Had 
we continued, we would have certainly learnt much 
more about this Copper Age city. But wc were polite¬ 
ly told that this work could be left to the local scho¬ 
lars to accomplish* It is now 15 years since we 
had left Ahar and nothing has been done. The local 
scholars are still to be born! 
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Our excavations at Dwarku and Tripui i not only 


78 helped me to understand something about the anti¬ 
quity of the Purantc sites, but also explained why 
our epics and the Puranas grew thicker and thicker 
as a result of interpolations and when. Though there 
is considerable scope for more work at both these 
sites, it will not be wrong if 1 say that the actual 
truth about their antiquity remains still unknown. 

Dr Jayantilat Thakkar and Dr Dwarka Prasad 
Mishra felt, and possibly fed even now, that Dwarka 
and Tripuri are thousands of years old and go back 
to the times of Sliri Krishna and Tarakasura. 
However I am of the opinion that their story' could 
not be taken back beyond the first century B.C. in 
case of the former and sixth century B.C, in case of 
the latter. 

At Tripuri, I thought of a new experiment which 
I should like to call ‘'Archaeological Federation.” I 
sent out invitation to the M. S. University of Baroda 
and the University of 5 a gar to take part in my 
experiment. Instead of all the three teams working 
at one site under the super vision of one Director, 
each team was advised to complete the excavation 
of one site within a specified time. The report of 
each site was lo he prepared separately and could 
also be published separately, if so desired. 

This arrangement, I thought, would give sufficient 
incentive to each participating institution in the 
excavation work which originally was to last for 
several years, because Dr Mishra had placed a large 
amount of money at my disposal. Unfortunately, none 
of the sections that the three institutions dug yiel¬ 
ded any clue or the prehistoric phase, as at Mahcswar 
and Navdatoli, And since 1 was primarily interes¬ 
ted in this problem, the MS. University and the 
Deccan College withdrew, allowing the Sugar 
University to continue the excavations, if it so 
desired. So far they have dug for three seasons, 
but have not found any tiring prehistoric. 


These excavations have convinced me that the 
only way so introduce some realism into uur epic 
and Ptiranic studies and tn-]te-fs is by cveavatmg the 
sites mentioned in the epics and Puranas. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, there is no institution in Madhya Pradesh which 
can tackle this problem* IF outsiders arc prevented 
Irotn solving this interesting and important problem 
which touches the heart of our cultural development 
then the problem will ever remain unsolved. Hence 
any attempt to keep out others seems meaningless. 
It is forgotten that the divisions of the country in (he 
past and at present were and are made for admini¬ 
strative convenience only. Past cultural processes 
which now archaeology and anthropology unravel 
know no geographical barriers. Hence the dog in 
the manger policy will be suicidal. In (act, the 
need of' the hour, in a developing countly like India, 
is for greater cooperation and collaboration between 
institutions not only within a town but within 
different states as well. Archaeological studies arc 
becoming multi-disciplinary and no single insii- 
tution or state has the resources or the expertise at 
its disposal. 

The intensive study of the Navdatoli lithic blade 
industry led me to make a few hypotheses about the 
socio-economic condition of the ancient N.ivdato- 
lians. How far are these true? These models, or 
still better hypotheses, have to be proved by careful 
excavations at Navdatoli, Failing, the observations 
can also be checked at other sites like Navdatoli. I 
was on the lookout for one such site in Maharashtra* 
Nevasa did not offer good scope, for the site was 
found disturbed by the later occupants* 

6 

What I was so anxiously looking for was offered 
by Inamgacm— a completely undisturbed site on the 
bank of the Ghod river not too far Irom Punr. At 
Iiutmgaon, 1 was anxious in know die unit of the 
family. This could have been fairly easily known 
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80 at Navdatoli had we kept a strict note of all the 
potshreds, particularly the number of the channel 
spout s. the stems of the goblets and the necks ot the 
vessels found in each oval or square bouse* Uufor- 
tunately, wi were not seized oi such larger questions 
at that time. Wc were still in that general “pottery 
phase" as taught by Wheeler and expounded by Sir 
Leonard Woolley. In fact, a question of this kind has 
ever been asked anywhere in India or anywhere el^c 
except in the very recent excavations of American 
Indian sites in the U.S.A. 

Soon after I landed in London when I met 
Codrington he drew my attention to his article in 
Indian Antiquary on the cultural study of Ajaiitu 
paintings. It was a bricl but quite a novel attempt to 
understand the precise nature of the material aspects 
of Indian culture. 

When I Joind the Deccan College, a monograph 
on the Nagarjunakonda sculptures had just been publi¬ 
shed by Longhurst. I showed that to N’aik, and asked 
him if he would like to undertake a similar study. 
To my surprise ami joy, he analysed the entire mono¬ 
graph and all the sculptures mentioned (herein and 
this was published in the Bulletin of the Deccan 
College. It is a much better and more scientific 
study than the similar study done on the Amaravati 
sculptures. Bui Naik not being as good an artist as 
Sivaraniamurti, the quality of the various reproduc¬ 
tion in his book is not good. 

Later, when Dhavalikar came, he undertook a 
study of S&nchi and Ajanta. The latter study is well 
done because during that period a number of excava¬ 
tions had been undertaken. We now know the precise 
time-range of a number of objects, Add to this the 
maturity of the scholar. Along with Shaikh, Dhaya* 
likar has also shown great proficiency in excavating 
the remains of the mud- built houses at Inamgaon, 
He has kept himself abreast of the current develop¬ 
ments abroad in archaeology and lias also attempted 


In understanding the settlement pattern during Chal- 81 
colli hie times. This is noi only ;i new, hut a desira¬ 
ble, study of our past cultures, ft is on these lines 
that In [lire excavations in India have to proceed ins¬ 
tead of the current hit-and run methods of digging. 

Because Ansari (Shaikh Dhavalikar, Rasar, and 
Padwal arc working continuously at Inamgnari all 
of them have developed such expertise and skill, 
like a doctor or a surgeon, in detecting the existence 
and then exposing the remains of the round, square 
or rectangular mud houses. It is difficult to find Uieir 
equals anywhere in India. 

A few American students having participated in 
this prehistoric house excavation have now planned 
a small excavation of their own near Inamgaon. We 
havc further tried to ascertain the habit of each 
family from the study of animal hours found in each 
of the houses. Such bio-arc Ideological questions have 
been recently asked bv the archaeologists in Europe 
and elsewhere. All developing disciplines must ask 
new questions but such questions can be asked only 
after some ground-work. Unfortunately suggestions 
of this type will remain only on paper, became a 
majority of our excavations arc still confined to a 
few trenches and recovery' of finds ami personal 
supervisions arc absent. Unless there is day-to-day 
discussion both in the field and in the evening, which 
the Americans call “feed-back", mere formulations 
of models and theories arc of] it tie use, Side by side 
there should be a multi-disciplinary approach. This 
is as a rule slimmed, and secrecy is the rule among 
the scholars. Unless things change archaeology in 
India lias no future and mine would remain only a 
cry in the wilderness. 
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B Y 1968, I had gained a fairly good idea of the 
Stone Age and other cultures, practical!* of all 
India. What remained was a first-hand acquaintance 
with the sites in Kashmir, Kanyakumari, Dwarkn, 
and Bhubhaneshwar so that a more integrated picture 
of the cultural development of India could be had. 
Though l was aware of the gaps in my knowledge 
of Indian prehistory, frankly speaking, I had not 
thought of filling these gaps, i was preoccupied with 
my first love, the archaeological interpretation of 
ihe Rdmdjanti and Ptttanas. Then suddenly an oppor¬ 
tunity came. One evening in 1967-68 a letter reached 
me at Punt redirected from Haroda. Jt said that 
my name had been recommended by the Gujarat 
University lor Nehru Fcllotvsip, and that I should 
send my bio-data and the details of the subject I 
should like to work on to be forwarded to the 
Jawaharbd Nehru Memorial Committee. At first, 
I could not understand what this fellowship meant, 
for only on the previous day, I had read in the 
papers about Nehru scholarships and had thought 
of recommending the name of one of my students 
for a scholarship. I thought if I should apply for a 
fellowship at all! But when all the particulars of 


Nehru Fellowship were made available to me [hen 
the aim anti nature of the Fellowship became clear. 

Though Nehru Fellowship was awarded to me 
when I was on the wrong side of sixty, it gave me 
an Unique opportunity to visit distant prehistoric 
sites in India. Not only was T able to see the sites 
on the south-eastern coast around Madras, but I afso 
saw many sites at Kanyakumari and Rameswaram, 
As a result of the inspection of the centurv-old sites 
I could oiler a different interpretation of the so-called 
iff is (fossil) sand dunes. A visit to Garo Hills in 
Assam (now in Arunachal Pradesh) also helped me 
to establish the existence of the Early Stone Age 
culture in that region which the scholars refused to 
accept because they had always thought that Assam 
could never have the Early Stone Age Culture on 
account of ecological (climatic) and other reasons. 
Later, while studying the geo-morphologv or the 
region, I found that this region was at one time 
one land mass and the Bay of Bengal took shape 
subsequently and, hence, in spite of marked climatic 
difference, ihr Early Man must have migrated to 
the Garo Hills from India proper as also his succes¬ 
sors -the Middle Palaeolithic and even the Meso¬ 
lithic people. Assam's contact with south-east Asia 
Is, at present, well documented. 

2 

I had planned to go to Kashmir also just to 
acquaint myself with the true glacial deposits but 
not with a view to making any discovery there. This 
could not be even dreamt of because when De 
Terra, Paterson and Wadia before them had spent 
months and years and they could not find any 
evidence of the existence of the Early Man, bow 
could I ? But miracle docs happen and it happened. 
Along with R r K, Pant and Sardarilal ol the Archae¬ 
ological Survey of India in Srinagar, I was examin¬ 
ing the glacial deposits on the Ltddar mentioned by 
Dr Terra and Paterson. As I had never seen an Ice 
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84 Age glacial conglomerate, l hough f had seen hund- 
reds of ordinary river conglomerates in Gujarat, 
Maharashtra* Andhra, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, and Tamil Nadu, I was examining 
piece by piece each dud of earth and lump of stone 
as they came out. One curious-looking stone I kepi 
as a child would keep a Title glossy pebble found oil 
a river bank or a sea shore. It definitely showed some 
ire action, Lo! and behold, the next moment* my 
eyes fell upon the wavy edge of a large broken 
greyish stone. The rest of the stone was inside the 
section, so we were not sure whether it was a 
tool—a man-made t hing or just a broken piece of 
stone. Not expecting any tool, T took it out though 
normally we photograh the object before its remo¬ 
val, To my great joy and surprise the flake bore all 
the signs of a mail-made tool 1 

Particularly striking was the protuberance, called 
“bulb of percussion" in our jargon. So, here was 
the first evidence of the existence of the Early Man 
in Kashmir valley during the First Ice Age or soon 
after. My colleagues were indeed surprised and 
glad that such a thing liad been discovered in their 
state. And then they remarked : “Never had any 
prehistorian examined so carefully, so-called boulder 
conglomerate. A large party, under a very experien¬ 
ced and well-known Indian prehistorian had come 
to this site but after looking at this deposit cursorily 
they went sight seeing." Later we found a hand- 
axe loo at the smile spot in a layer just above the 
boulder conglomerate. This time we took all the 
normal precautions and photographed die tool 
before it was extracted. 

This was indeed an epoch-making discovery. 
Many scholars in India and abroad were glad when 
they heard of the discovery. Some even congratu¬ 
lated me, Some were, however, jealous, and went 
to the length of saying that it was all propaganda. 
Luckily before the campaign was started, i had 
published an article giving full details and illuatra- 


lions in Science Todty and in Dkarmayug, and later in 
Current . Intkropalogy. 

Nut content with this runaway success, I also 
organised a joint expedition with the Archaeological 
Survey which consisted or highly experienced geolo¬ 
gists and prehistorians. We examined this section 
at Pahlgam and many other sites in Kashmir. This 
was followed by one more search, but this lime I 
was not one of the parly. The results ol these two 
explorations in Kashmir were later published in 
World Archaeology. Thus any lurking doubt about the 
existence of the Early Man in the Ice Age Kashmir 
has now been removed once for all. 
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The Kashmir episode has been related in some 
detail, because I always believed that any new dis¬ 
covery in archaeology, if it is really to be sustained, 
should be tested by repeated observations and 
excavations, preferably by different scholars. That 
is why Langhnaj was first ejtcarated by rac (thrice}, 
then independently by Subba Rao, and finally by Dr 
Kennedy and Dr Corvinus. No scholar, however 
great or known for his skill of observation, should 
claim omni science. It was because of this reason 
that l wanted to dig .it Hastinapur and had secured 
enough funds as well. But the authorities thought 
otherwise. It is now nearly twently-five years since 
this site was first excavated but, alas, we arc today 
nn wiser than what we were in 1953. 

x\ftrr my discoveries in Kashmir, 1 felt that it 
was necessary to strengthen the prehistory branch 
of our Department by appointing a specialist who 
should not only be a geologist and a prchzstoriaii, 
but who should have experience: of glacial or ice¬ 
bound regions, so that the Deccan College can under¬ 
take such studies when the opportunity came. For¬ 
tunately die UGC, under the Special Assistance 
Scheme lo Universities, gave a Professor in prehis- 
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lory and lecturer each in paleotoJogy, palacobotany, 
and cthna-archaeology. So with the addition of this 
stafl, the Deccan College is now the onlj institution 
in India which is equipped to mate use of multidi¬ 
mensional approaches to the understanding of our 
past cultures. 

Let me give another example oJ the narrow and sel¬ 
fish attitude of a scholar. We wanted to ascertain the 
truth u! the so-called Ofdwwai Industry at Mahadeo 
Piparia on the Narmada. Unfortunately, the dis¬ 
coverer had not the courage to show us the exact 
spot on the section which be thought was the oldest 
deposit on the Narmada. The discoverer lorgoL that 
truth will be out sooner or later and that he could 
not hide it for long. I he Piltdown forgery could not 
remain a secret, once the scientists had found wavs 
of distinguishing between the old and yen mg bones. If 
any discipline or science expects complete honesty 
from its devotee, it is certainly archaeology. Very 
often, die discovery in archaeology’, big or small, 
important or unimportant, is made by a single man 
and therelbre he must give an honest account of his 
discovery, Hut there arc scholars who do not irive 
out the full truth. 

I he picture ol India that thus emerged or stood 
briore me as a result ol personal inspection of the 
sites in ihe distant corners as well as in the heart ol 
India, such as in the forest ol Dang, was that in spite 
ol great and marked climatic and geological contra¬ 
sts as well as ecological variations, the Early Man 
and Ins successors, had manufactured or were inspi¬ 
red to manufacture almost identical tools. This iden¬ 
tity ol material culture is indeed surprising. It tnav 
be asked why I am of the opinion that in spite of 
ecological differences and probably ethnic differences 
as well (of which we have no idea at present) homo¬ 
geneity of material cultnre which is to be found in nil 
the three continents can be explained on the assump¬ 
tion of the minimal needs. r 
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f[ was, also destined that I should devote the 
maximum time of my daily life to archaeology. 
During my school and college days, though l did 
attend to some household work, generally my parents 
spared me from attending social functions. As a 
result 1 was left lo myself. Even when I settled 
down in Pune I led a life of a recluse. In the first 
place, we lived far away from the city, and it was 
not so easy re go to the city from the Deccan College 
for want nf transport facilities. My wife too was of 
the same temperament as I. She loves soli rude and, 
hence, avoids all social contact. The influence of 
such saints as Shri Upasani Maharaj of Sakori. Shri 
Aurobindo and the Mother and Shri Raman Mahar- 

slii had developed in her an other-worldly attitude. 

Thus our life developed on a line which is not quite 
common. 

Though both of us disliked social life and kepi 
ourselves away From enjoying the normal married 
life* both of us enjoyed roaming in the hills, forests 
and river banks, and could do without the many 
necessities of life. When we went to Kasmir, soon 
after marriage, we cooked our own food and instead 
of shopping filled our eyes with the beauties of nat¬ 
ure. After joining the Deccan College, die ancient 
monuments in Andhra. Karnataka and Tamil Nadu 
were visited in the same manner camping like a gipsy 
family wherever we went., Thus my wile could, and 
did* accompany me in many archaeological I excava¬ 
tions. When I fell ill on "the Sabarmati, my wife 
immediately joined me and was with me till the end 
of the expedition. 

In the 1945-46 expedition she extricated us from 
a very peculiar and difficult predicament. In those 
days s and perhaps even now, there were no hutch or 
rest-houses in out-of-the-way-places like Vahnma on 
the bank of the Sabarmati in North Gujarat. For 
staying at such places one had to depend upon the 


SiJ hospitality of the headman ofUic village. Valasna 
at (hat time was tinder a semi-independent chief, 
owing allegiance to the Gaikwad of Baroda, Wr 
had planned to survey the upper reaches of the 
Sabarmati and selected Valasna liar our stay as it was 
right on the river bank. With a letter of introduction 
from the i whivldar (collector of Mchsua) we reached 
Valasna with our fairly large camp, including two 
Gurkha policemen. Looking at our clothes, our equi¬ 
pments, and particularly two women, my wife and 
Di Karve, the local people including the school 
children thought that a cinema company or a circus 
party had invaded their village. 

Scarcely had I cKpected that the news would 
have readied the ThaJtur Saheb (the village head¬ 
man), when I sought an interview with him. To our 
great surprise and dismay, not only did Thaktir 
Saheb refuse to receive me, but ordered us to leave 
his village immediately, bag and baggage, Ina truck 
that he was willing to offer. The bus that had 
brought us had gone and no other conveyance would 
be available for another twenty-four hours! 

Then my wife sought an interview with Rani 
Saheb. and taking with her the letter of introduction 
she met Thakur Saheb, and convinced both of them 
that we were all respectable people and that we did 
not belong to u circus party but to the university-. 
Later, he became our friend and the next year lie 
relished die fish and Hesh that we had brought when 
Professor Zeuner paid a visit to Gujarat. 

In 1953-54 when we excavated at Mahcsbwat 
and Navdatofi on the Narmada, my wife had accom¬ 
panied us and remained with us throughout the 
entire season. This is one of the most beautiful 
stretches of the Narmada w ith a broad expanse and 
a fine ghdia and a towering temple of Siva inside the 
old Muslim fort built by Rani Ahalyabai. Besides 
there arc several small old and new temples. On the 
opposite side, at Navdatoli, there arc a number of 


prehistoric mounds, still strewn with 3000-year old 
relics, potsherds, micro lit hs and occasional heads of’ 
semi-precious stones and, possibly coins of the early 
historic period. 

Since m\ wife loved solitude and enjoyed roam¬ 
ing from place to place and collecting atuiffmtks she 
would everyday either cross the Narmada and vidt 
this temple nr that nr go alone from one mound to 
another. During one of her visits, she collected nume¬ 
rous heads from Mound IV it Navdatolt, Hence she 
concluded that there must have been a bead factory 
on that mound. Since we were busy excavating 
other mounds, wc did not pay much attention in 
this discovery. But in 1957 when I went to Mnhrsh- 
war once again. I recalled her discovery and 
suggested the excavation of the Mound VI to Dr 
N.R. Bsuurji, the then Superintendent of Excava¬ 
tion, Bui he thought dial since the Deccan Colligc 
had already conducted an earlier excavation, we 
should undertake diis excavation also. With what 
wonderful results—houses and beautiful pottery, 
some still intact —we excavated from this mound is 
well known, Wc spent two long seasons here and 
would like to be there again. 

Likewisi Nevasa turned out to be a wry rkh 
mine though not a Pandora’s Bov, as an English 
friend, unwittingly and mistakenly described it in 
his Review of our report, Wc hail encamped right on 
the mound, overlooking dir river, add close by the 
Jnanesvar Temple. This was another beautiful site, 
a short distance from the present town and, hence, 
a I airly clean mound. 

My wife also joined our river surveys in search 
of the palacoliths, as she w as now fairly well expe¬ 
rienced, In one of these surveys, she helped us 
discover a section with Series 11 tools, now placed 
in the Middle Palaeolithic, because of strati graphi¬ 
cs l reason. However, there were occasions when 
because of ill-healih or other reasons, she could not 
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90 accompany me on our expeditions* On such occa¬ 
sions she stayed alone in the large and solitary 
Bungalow No* 3 at the Deccan College or later in 
our own house, It would certainly be very trying 
for a person lo live like this for days and months, 
when not quite well* and so far removed, even at 
the Deccan College* from other friends. However, 
she bore these interludes with courage and fortitude. 
Even at home, I was not much of a company be¬ 
cause right from 4 a,m. till evening, I would he 
reading or writing. Finding me so much engrossed 
in my work, fitting alone and thinking, she would 
often remark, "You have married the Muse of 
Archaeology and not me! 1 * However, she would be 
reconciled to her lot. I must say that but for my 
wife's constant care and willing company in lonely 
places and at home, I could not have been able to 
accomplish so much. 

I was also relieved of the burden of looking 
after my widowed mother, when my nephew* 
Ravindra, and my sister-in-law, Bka&hi t willingly 
relieved me of this duty. Hence, from my student 
days till today, even ordinary family chores have 
not in any way prevented me from doing my nor¬ 
mal. work of reading and writing. My sedentary 
habits would have ruined my health had 1 not been 
early in life accustomed to doing some household 
chores in our Bombay home—such as washing clo¬ 
thes, sweeping floor and so on* I had also formed 
the habit of getting up early, fetching milk from the 
kotk& (local dairy) going down four storeys almost 
every morning and preparing tea not only for myself 
but fur the entire family* This habit became so much 
a part of my life that later when students had accom¬ 
panied me to Junnar and other caves* 1 would pre¬ 
pare tea not only Jbr myself but also for them* Shore 
visits to the Christian Ashram at Kodaikanal, and 
Siiri Aurobindo Ashram at Pondicherry taught me 
and my wife the dignity of manual work. 

Naturally therefore we never found it difficult to 


do all our personal wort when we were out on tour. 91 
This habit, became a positive assest when after retire¬ 
ment wc had to look after our own garden, no colle¬ 
ge mail being available. My wife, in fact, had deve¬ 
loped this garden. For when we shilled to our pre¬ 
sent premises (Sat-chit-ananda) there was not a bla¬ 
de of grass to he found anywhere. The ground was 
rocky. Bui when the house began to be built, she 
gradually transported the plants and trees that wc 
had grown during our ten years slay at Bungalow 
No. 3. Some of these trees were no less than seven or 
eight feet high. People who saw hi r carrying Lhcse 
plants wondered how they would survive transplanta¬ 
tion. But every plant survived. The barren place has 
now been turned into a lush grove. 

But the 5,000 srj. ft. gti rden-cum-grove is to be 
maintained. At first, 1 began watering with a plastic 
pipe. This also look considerable time and dlbrt, 
walking up and down the garden several times. In 
February when trees would shed leaves and large 
heaps of h aves would be found scnUcted in the lawn. 
“Should 1 sweep them ofi 1 '’ I wondered. “What 
would happen, if some one sees ine sweeping?” This 
small vanity 1 could soon overcome and I regularly 
started sweeping the nooks and corners of our garden 
and It appeard therefore always spick and span. 

This exercise involtng at least six hours of work, 
particularly during summer months, did not in any 
way distract me from my work. Nor was my writing 
suliered as is evident from the number of books 
published during the last four years. 

8 

Just as 1 had one or two unpleasant experiences 
during our exploration tours, so there were some 
very pleasant experiences as well. One of them I 
should like to relate. 

During Christmas holidays 1940, I had taken 
four students—Nuik, Patil, MehendaJe, Bengare—to 


92 see the monuments in the Nizam’s territory parti¬ 
cularly with a view to teaching Bengari how to study 
the sculptures and images of Ellora. This study 
formed a part ol my planned study of the Deccan 
monuments dynastywise. Unfortunately the plan 
could not fructify as the Director of Archaeology did 
not permit us to carry out the study because he told 
me that they would themselves carry out the plan. 
Thirly-stx years have passed since then but they 
were still planning to undertake some such study. 
No scholar has so far carried out the kind of study 
I had contemplated. The late Dr Gupte did some 
work but his was of a general nature. 

As usual, my wife had also accompanied me on 
this trip. Since we did not know anybody at 
Hyderabad, we had to put up in a small dirty hold 
in the heart of the city. There are a number of 
Gujaraii merchants in Hyderabad. As my wife and 
all of us lodged amidst them, a Gujaraii business¬ 
man—his name I forget now—inquired as to who we 
were and what we were doing there. I told him 
die nalure of our mission. He pointed out : “If 
you are Prolessor and this lady is your wife why do 
you not go to Shri Chandulal Dangaria?' 1 So this 
businessman took me to Dangoriu. Shri Chandulal 
was an engineer in die Improvement Board and was 
known for his hospitality. He and the members of 
his family not only welcomed me and my wife but 
my four students as well. Then he took us round 
Hyderabad in his car for three or four days. He 
gave us letters of introduction to Ids engineer friends 
at Pa lam pet and other sin s. 

We were all ovcrhelmed by Ghandulal’s hos¬ 
pitality, Since then we have become life-long 
friends. In fact, he is one of the Tew friends that 
we have. Such hospitality lias now become a thing 
of the past. It was quite normal then, particularly' 
in a rich ‘'native' or princely state, when the 
officers and nobility would be living in large, com¬ 
modious houses I aving one or two laigc guest-rooms. 


The guests would then be always welcome. In Tact, 93 
to have guests was itself the sign of nobility. Now 
owing U> various reasons which need not be discussed 
here we have become .self-centred and hospitality has 
become a thing of the past, 
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Whether one believes in astrology partly or in 
full, there is some ground for thinking that my lile 
as well as those of others cannot be purely deter¬ 
mine! bv ourselves. Some positive steps in develop¬ 
ing interest in archaeology I must have taken hut 
I believe all these opportunities came one after 
another according to some pro-determined pattern 
of which I was not the author. I however could 
not rest satisfied with this attitude. 1 was eager to 
verify astrological predictions, particularly regarding 
our future through a proper scientific inquiry. I 
have therefore taken a few steps in this direction. 

While the forecast in the Bftrigtt Samhita was 
forthright and unequivocal, two oilier samhitas — 

Sntjti or Stlfja and Safi an hi which I recently consul¬ 
ted, had made similar predictions about my life, the 
Iasi even said that I would discover Lanka, ft 
also said that L.pjka was at the centre {kendra) of 
Bharata and not outside ! Thus, these so-called 
mh/dtas, if authentic and not fake, as some indeed 
arc, do contain into predictions which would astound 
anyonr. They also make him inquire ihc basis of this 
knowledge anil the reasons why the knowledge was 
reduced to writing at all. 

The jYdi/j Grant ha i of the South are similar 
samhilax, i ho ugh I have no personal experience of 
these books, tiut I could vouchsafe for their authen¬ 
ticity on the testimony of two of my colleagues. In 
the South die owner actually hands over the leal or 
leaves to the persons concerned saying that he has 
no further usr of them. 
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My experience of the astrologers, though not 
much, has been equally encouraging. The first one 
had predicted, as far back as 1939, that <t high 
Government honour would be conferred on me; 
another said that I would leave behind “imperisha¬ 
ble fame”, while a famous business man, who 
happened to be an amateur palmist, looking casually 
at my palm remarked, as fir back as 1938, dial 1 
would do “fine wort”. 

Thus, there is little doubt in my mind that astro 
logy, call it by whatever name you like, is a science 
or an intuitive discipline. As a subject, it is worth¬ 
while investigating and deserving to in: put on a 
more secure foundation, so that it may help us in 
choosing a proper vocation and thus incidentally 
save some waste of human capital . 

First, wc should ascertain whether these are 
“freak” truths. If not, then it should be broad-based 
like all true knowledge. It must pass through all the 
scientific tests that we can think of. We should have 
a reasonable number of samples from each samhitd : 
Bhrigu, Satya or Sfmyn, SaptarsM, and Nadi Gtanthas, 
These samples should he verifiable. Further, if the 
Samhita predictions are found reliable we should 
tape-record these and photograph them also, jf pos¬ 
sible, for proper study. 

Besides we should have a comprehensive list of 
all the samhitr, f and Nadi Grant has f of which some 
are now hi private possession, hut a large number 
is acquiring dust in public libraries of Baroda, Cal- 
cutta, Jaipur, Mysore, Pune, and Travancore, as well 

as in Kashmir and Nepal. The catalogue of these 
samhitas itself would be an independent research 
project, entailing considerable travel all over India 
besides expertise and, above all, aptitude. But mean¬ 
while the existing and known samhitas could be 
utilised. From amongst ihese, the lake ones have 
to be eliminated. Such fake satnkilas do exist. I my¬ 
self was instrumental in detecting one at Pune. 


A scientific study of the known xamhifai and 95 
JVi tdi Granihuj can be undertaken onlv with the 
cooperation of the owners of the samkitui. At pre¬ 
sent, these arc regarded as sacrosanct and ^untoucha¬ 
ble'^ to be handled and read only by the owners, 
some of whom belong to old Brahmin families. 
Wliiic the ascertaining of the reliability of these 
samhttes might boost up the business of some astro¬ 
logers, (though it h already a nourishing business), 
some other mmhitas if found to be not so reliable, 
arc likely to be discredited, and thus the owners 
would lose their business 

The Samhitd owners must come forword and allow 
their manuscripts to be photographed or tape-recor¬ 
ded, Besides we shall also need the cooperation of the 
persons whose lives arc thus proposed to be scienti¬ 
fically studied. Not only should they be willing to 
help check the readings in these samMta$ 7 but per¬ 
mit the use or their personal data so collected. Of 
course, the investigator would take all possible care 
in keeping the data confidential, those reducing the 
possibility of identifying the persons so studied. 

Studies such as these entail considerable expendi¬ 
ture and outside cooperation. Both these might not 
be easily available. At the Dcccan College therefore 
we have undertaken, at present, a limited inquiry. 

This has shown considerable promise. Thus we are 
also studying subjects other than archaeology. 

A study of thirty-four horoscopes of teachers* 
students and technical assistants in our Department 
of Archaeology has shown that Saturn is the ruling 
planet of persons who arc intimately connected with 
any aspect of archaeology -excavators, photograp¬ 
hers, and draftsmen. Saturn is weak or low if the 
persons* interests are peripherial, This has nothing 
to do with the person's status which is ruled by 
planets like Jupiter and Mars. These again must be 
in particular houses, such as the second, sixth or 
tenth from the point of view of profession, and in 


96 the fourth and fifth houses from the point or view of 
education and research. The study of 34 horoscopes 
revealed that the main ruling planets of those who 
arc connected with archaeology arc; Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Mercury. 

fn 14 out of 34 cases (42' ! ;d analysed, Saturn 
was Tmuid to he in its exalted mai&trikona position 
ur in its own sign namely, Libra, Aquarius, and 
Capricorn. In 13 other cases (39%) it was found to 
occupy its friendly signs such as those ruled by 
Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter. In the remaining 7 
cases {19%) it was found to occupy its inimical or 
unfriendly signs such as those ruled by Mars, Sun, 
and Moon respectively. However Jupiter, Mars, 
and Mercury have been found to play their role in 
relation to Saturn when they arc considered from 
the point of research and excavations. We have 
thus made a modest beginning in our study of as¬ 
trology. Not only should the result be broad-based, 
but wc should study horoscopes of others —preferably 
those of the doctors, engineers ntld scientists and 
sec whether wc can arrive at tire same conclusions 
positively as well as negatively. 

The scientific approach while it may prove the 
truth of astrology and establish tl as a fairly reliable 
discipline would raise other problems as well. Why 
did these sam&ita writers or seers make these predic¬ 
tions, about all persons—high and low? Did they 
derive any earthly benefit? Possibly mine. Was it 
then a purely academic exercise? The aim of astro¬ 
logy should not be to strengthen our fatalism but to 
find a method of guiding our men and women to 
select a vocation or a profession for which they are 
most suited by nature. There are other applications 
as well, as, lor instance, lifb insurance. Besides many 
of our superstitions, particularly the one about the 
New Moon Day— AmgyaxyS -—which is generally 
thought to be a bad day for the seriously ijl can be 
methodically examined by collecting stats tics in 
respect of the number of deaths occurring on these 


day*. What is therefore needed is an open mind 97 
and an objective approach to astrology. 

7 

My attitude to awards national and or states as 
aho awards of various academic societies and in^titu- 
lions, was formed by one sentence from King Lear 
which I studied in my B.A. class. The sentence was 
Ripeness is all \ I had understood the expression in 
th«- light of one verse from the Gita which is: Kmmanyt 
vadhika karate nr pkaUitt kadticann (you are expected 
to perform your duty without caring for the fruits) 

F was told only a few years ago by a 1’rofrssor of 
Marathi in tlie Pune University that Shakespearean 
scholars do not interpret the line in (he way I have 
done. Anyway Ripeness in all has been the guiding 
motto in my life. Hence \ have never attempted to 
fflflt'.m for any honour such as presidentship of this 
or that conference, membership of this or that body 
in the university or elsewhere. Nor do I canvass 
for this or that prize. Here I would say that ‘can¬ 
vassing’ is different Irom an inquiry about its nature 
or requirements for this or that prize. Nor did I crave 
for the state or national awards. Somehow or other 
I have always felt or desired—and this may be attri¬ 
buted to some kind ot pride or vanity or simply hu¬ 
man weakness -that the award shoujtl come to me 
without my prior knowledge. Only then would f 
derive real joy from an award. Tins has happened 
four or five times in my life, but none gave me more 
surprise than the award of the Padma Bhuskan. 


As I have said earlier, it was predicted long ago, 
as far back as 1935 by a young teacher, who was an 
amateur astrologer that some national award like 
knighthood would be conferred upon me because my 
horoscope happened to be like that of one nl distin¬ 
guished relatives of Soria. An amateur palmist had 
a lso foretold of a sim ilar honour. 

I was, therefore, wondering how and when such 


n prophecies would be fulfilled, when every year on 
ihr Republic Day oik heard on the radio honours 
bring conferred on this or that; person. Lour years 
iiio mv wifi- happened to hear such an announce¬ 
ment, and asked me why some such honour was not 
awarded to me. I said, “1 do not know but it i* not 
in my hand to advise the autbrttics . I3 ‘™ t |irce 

years ago, around Diwsli an amateur astrologer 
friend of mine hud come to my house. Before leav¬ 
ing he said, “Some national honour is bound to De 
conferred on you during this year, because your <>um 
(Jupiter) is exalted!'’ However, no <mquines were 
made at the slate or national level, which I am told 
is often done, before an honour is conferred. 


Tn 1974 I left for Kerala to deliver lectures at 
the Cochin and Trivandrum Universities on the 
Lihh January on behalf of the University Grants 
Commission. I had already retired a* Professor and 

Director of the Deccan College on 10th December 

1973 At Cochin after delivering three lectures, 
mv pupil, John and a Tew of his students and I left 
seeing the megalithic monuments and cave 
eng ratings. On reaching the cave in the afternoon, 
after stfMMSus walking and most difficult climbing, 
we found that it was impossible to go further as 
evening was drawing near. So instead ot returning 
to Cochin, we passed the night at a nearby place. 
The next dav, early in the morning, we lei t ior Hie 
cave, climbed it with the greatest difficulty and 
came back to Cochin late at night. Then we were in¬ 
formed that a trunk call had been made from New 
Delhi for me. I thought that it should be about 
some UGC meeting. 


Next day—the Republic Day— we left by a jeep 
for Emakulam. Here John and I lunched m a 
modem tourist-type hotel. There was a kiosk where 
news pa peni were sold. I asked John il lie could buy 
an English newspaper. He brought a copy oi the 
Indian Express, After going through all other news. 
I took a glance at the list qf awards, and to m preat 


surprise, T round my namr next that of the fate 
Dr Moti Chandra among the people who were awar¬ 
ded the Padma, Rhushan. I showed it to John and 
he also confirmed that there was no mistake. But 
mistakes tlo take place. We have exprlencc of our 
Universities and State Hoards of Education when 
every year at least five mistakes occur when results 
arc declared. 

Since I had no previous intimation from new 
Delhi, until 1 Left Pune on the ISth, I was indeed 
wondering if (here was any mistake! My wonder 
grew when T readied Trivandrum. The Professor, 
who had come to receive me, said nothing about the 
award. Next day also he was silent. I wanted some 
independent confirmation about the award. This 
could not he done even at Bangalore. When 1 reach¬ 
ed Bangalore on the 29th Dr Nagautja Rao, my 
former pupil and then the Director or Archaeology, 
met me at the station hut said nothing. I wait, 
therefore, afraid of breaking die news to him. Nor 
did I ask him to find out whether it was true. It 
was in this mood that I left Bangalore. At Dharwar, 
however, my suspense was over when Dr Sundara 
met me with an invitation to a function arranged in 
my honour. 

At Pune a trunk call was first received in the 
main office of die Deccan College from New Delhi 
on the 24th or 25th. A second call was received by 
iuy wife at my residence, when the person enquired 
it I would receive the award. She replied that l was 
not at Pune but she would be glad to receive the 
award oil my behalf, if desired. This news she passed 
on to the Director, who naturally questioned her 
about the gmumenss of the telephonic message, 
and asked her to wait till a confirmation was receiv¬ 
ed by a telegram or a letter. 

1 am reminded of a similar situation when in I96J 
or so, our Vice-Chatudlor and the Chairman of the 
council of Management, Prof D.G. Karve. received a 
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100 telegram, apparently meant Tor Dr D.K, Karve, con¬ 
ferring the Bharat Ratna on him* Now the; persons, 
who were handling this affair at New Delhi, should 
have known the current address of the person on 
whom they were conferring the highest honour of 
the nation. The episode is narrated in detail, as it 
has a little comic aspect but then such are the ways 
of life. 

A similar incident had happened a few years 
earlier, A Society in Bombay had decided to award 
me the Dudabhoy Nowrojce Prize of Its. 3,000. They 
informed me on an ordinary sheet of paper about 
this, and also asked me to collect the Prize at Bom¬ 
bay on a Certain day. 1 had never heard of this 
Society nor of the Prize. But the amount of the 
prize was fairly large. T wondered if it was not a 
practical joke! A few months ago the famous 
Asiatic Society oi Bombay informed me that they 
had decided to award the Campbell Gold Medal to 
me. The decision was taken more than a year-and- 
a-lialf ago, but they had forgotten to inform me! 

However, of all the awards which I got, I value 
most the Bruce Foote Plaque awarded to me by the 
Anthropology Department of the Calcutta University, 
As Kalidasa has said long ago that it was always 
better to receive a gift or get one's wishes fulfilled 
from persons who arc more qualified. 

Therefore, I also welcomed the invitation from 
the Weimcr Gren Foundation to participate in ihe 
symposium on Urbanization at Burg War' ten stein, in 
I960 and then later an invitation to participate in 
the symposium on homo sapiens at Paris in l%7. I 
was also glad to receive the invitation to participate 
in the symposium on the Philosophy of Archaeology 
at Flagstaff, Arizona and the “Palaeolithic of Asia" 
at Montreal and Chicago. I aho responded warmly 
to the invitation to preside over the First Maharadt- 
tr.i ftihasa Conference. Likewise I was alio glad 
when 1 was elected unanimously the President of the 


Anthropology and Archaeology Section of the Indian 
Science Congress at Kharagpur in 1970, 

All these occasions gave me real joy. On such 
occasions I felt that whatever had happened had hap¬ 
pened because one intrinsically deserved it* Some of 
my friends, whose experience has been otherwise, have 
questioned the wisdom of this philosophy. My reply 
to this can only be that 1 had formed the philosophy 
of my life much before any success came to me, basing 
my philosophy upon my experience of the first-year 
examination of the Inter Arts course. Mathematics 
and physics were my weak points. In the latter I 
got only six mark* in the practical out of JO in the 
annual examination. This had really frightened me. 
Instead of depending upon tips from my friends, I 
rehed on the advice given by Principal Katti the 
previous year. Intensive reading and writing paid 
and I secured more than 60 per cent marks in phy¬ 
sics and mathematics and a high second class in the 
aggregate in the Inter-Arts Examination. 

S 

Mere 1 may also say a few words as to my atti¬ 
tude to prayer, worship of images and God in generaL 
Gur family has been traditionally the follower of 
ValJahlmduiTya School of Vaishnavism. Tin 1 princi¬ 
pal fcenet of this school is to have unqualified faith in 
Shri Krishna* The image, and paintings of Krishna's 
boyhood are worshipped in various forms requiring 
complete surrender and offering of everything one 
hits including oneself to the Divine* Moreover the 
devotee is also required not to worship any other 
god. Nor should he observe ritualistic fasten Mon¬ 
days, Tuesdays or Saturdays* Belief in Krishna and 
Krishna alone in preference to all other gods arid 
gudesses is to hr found dearly explained in the Giia t 
but this was re-stated and made a way of life by 
Shri Vallahhacharya who was inspired by the Glti 
and the ftftagamfa. The one-directional devotion to 
Sri Krishna made a|J of in*, members oi the family 
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j 02 particularly, icarless. We did not go to the temple 
of any other god. 

Naturally, from a very early age I had my own 
niche in which I kept Sri Krishna's painting mid 
worshipped il every morning after bathing. I also 
read the Gita and knew it almost by heart* The 
Bhigamta as read daily at home. Now I know that 
all this was done mechanically, more out of habit 
than out of devotion. But it did build up in me an 
unshakable faith in the Divine Force. I always read 
YaUabhsicharyit'S verse which said, u Do not be 
afraid of anything* but hsve faith in me and leave 
your fears lo me. 1 * 

One day, when f was in the sixth standard, my 
mother was taken suddenly very ill At that time l 
1 \i I iki- offering my prayer to Vinadhari Krishna at 
play whose photo we had hung in our office room. 
My prayer was so sincere, so heart-felt that I had no 
doubt that it would he answered. The other occa¬ 
sion when my prayer was heard is worth relating. 
That was some four years ago, I was at that time 
the Director of the Institute and a private film-ma¬ 
ker had pfirmed to make a documentary film about 
the Deccan College. Since the late Lokmanya Bal 
Gangittihar [dak had been the student at the Dec- 
can College, it had been arranged to film the room 
where he was taught For this purpose the film-maker 
had arranged a small function in Front of the room. On 
this occasion Tiluk’s grandson was lo be the chief 
guest* and die then Vice-Chancellor of the Pune 
University bad previously agreed to be present. The 
function was scheduled on August 1 at 8 a. in. and the 
local members of the Council of die Management, 
Trustees and q the is had been invited. 

However, just two or three days before the func¬ 
tion was tu take place, the Vice-Chancellor asked me 
to cancel the function because lit 1 thought that lie 
should have been invited as the cbieft guest and not 
Tikk's grandson. He felt that it was a downright 
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insult to his august position. 

I was in a great fix. Considering the great es¬ 
teem in which Tilak is held all over India, and par¬ 
ticularly in Maharashtra, it was indeed ridiculous to 
cancel the function. So both my predecessor and 
my self went to request the Vice-Chancellor but we 
were told that he had left Pune and would not re¬ 
turn before three or four days. Apart from the great 
expenses which the film-maker had incurred, it was 
difficult to withdraw the invitation. 

Not knowing what to do I went to our “bedroom- 
temple”. Here we had installed a fine marble image 
of Copala Krishna and a statue of Sri Lfpnsani 
Malta raj made by my wife when she was student of 
die Diploma Class tii Modelling in the J.J. School 
of Art in Bombay. Besides, there were photographs 
of the saints such as Sri Aurobinclo, the Mother, 
Ram ana Maharshi, Sai Baba, and Satya Sai Baba 
about whom we had read mid had some first-hand 
experience, 

What was needed was a miracle—a change ol 
heart on the part ot the Vice-Chancellor. And it 
was that 1 prayed for and my prayer was answered. 
Just twenty-four hours before the function was to be 
held, a telephone massage came from the Vice- 
Chancellor saying that he would be present and that 
( should not cancel the function. 

Except the film-maker we had not informed any¬ 
body about the cancellation of the function. He and 
his film unit were staying somewhere at Deccan 
Gymkhana. So our Estate Manager was sent post¬ 
haste to inform him of the latest development, for¬ 
tunately he had not left. He came with his entire 
unit as well as the chief guest. The \ ice-Chance I for 
did come and everything passed olf well. 

I did not know then but Ilea rat later that the 
various Rjgvcdic gods were nothing bin the m miles- 
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Cations of Nature, Still later when T studied icono¬ 
graphy and particularly Tantric Siddhis T came lo 
know how various idols, some benign and some 
terrible, were worshipped because of man’s fear of 
the unseen and unknown. Many gods and goddesses 
were also adored due to sectarian rivalries. As a 
result, my faith in idol-worship diminished and I 
gave up the daily worship—railed ,SV™ - though I 
had still laith m the Divine Element. 

Neither my father nor any member of our family, 
had paid obeisance to a saint, though mv father 
during his younger days had a great fascination lor 
I neosophy. However, my attitude changed when I 
came into contact with Sri Upasanl Maharaj of 
fsakun, then Sri Aurobmdo and ihe Mother and 
hiter Ramarn Malmrshi. After joining the Deccan 
tillage, during one oj our tours we happened to no 
to Pundichery and Tiruvannamulai. At both places 
we were much impressed by the emphasis on medita¬ 
tion. Die Significance of Sri Aurobindo’s complete 
surrender to God was slowly revealed to us in the 
course ol our repeated visits to the ashram. The 
surrender is to be practised by devoting all our 
day-to-day actions to God. 

Itwasai this time (in 1943, to be precise) that 
we^pent some three weeks at the Christian ashram 
atKoflaikanaJ. Here I was impressed by ihc way 
all the work was done by the inmates of the Ashram 
themselves. Thus m one way or the other our life 
was being influenced more and more by the abstract 
spiritual principles. 

Tins was given a more definite turn by Sri Una- 
sant Miharaj when I visited his ashram at Sakori 
I had participated in fsjei both at home and in 
Vaislinava temples. I like bhajam and k trims to be 
performed in a (juict way. At Sakori right from 
4 a in. until bite at night, excepting a few hours of 
rest tor midday meals, (here was some bum 0r the 
other and the bcJJs would ring all the lime. Though 


I participated in these public amtis in the begin¬ 
ning, I could not stand these, and once or twice 
even spoke to Sri Upasani Maharaj about my 
discomfiture, brought up its I was in the atmosphere 
or rjnice, personal ma at liomr. He told me that each 
person had a different background. For a large 
number of people the mass fitijn was good, because it 
helped them to think of God but meditation and the 
like was neant for the very few. 

l liis is certainly [rue. For the common man does 
require something concrete, some object, some image 
on which to fasten upon, though it is true that we 
in India, like the Catholics and some other deno¬ 
minations in the West, have overdone the religious 
practices. In tact, it is all tlue to our varied desires 
and increasing wants and fears. Hence the Buddha 
was right, when he said one should check one's 
vawnas, Desire will vanish and with it also belief in 
anthropomorphic gods. Ilencc he refused to say 
anything about god because, in the ultimate analysis, 
god exists only as long as you have a desire. 

I tli ink that this was the greatest discovery that 
the Buddha Imd made. His was indeed a Realization, 

J do not think that the Upaniahads have put this 
matter as explicitly as he did. It is this truth which 
the (Jita had further elaborated and explained in 
simple words which have been explained with apt 
illustrations time and again by our saints. Thus 
Upasani Baba's repeated insistence on the suppresion 
of akamkdra can be understood if we resolve to do all 
our manual work ourselves. Once our ego is suppres¬ 
sed, our wants decrease, and as the wants dec¬ 
rease and are gradually eliminated, the final realiza¬ 
tion-oneness with ourselves—call it god it you will, 
is not distant. Of course, the final step is the most 
difficult step. Many saints and siddha* have faltered 
here and having failed got into the stream of samara 
again. I, therefore, believ e in the theory of karma, and 
.ill the religious paths, high am] low, had advocated 
lor its conquest. For each one of us acts and thinks 
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I0(5 according to one's past karma and lias lo continually 
strive to gel over the bondage of karma. If, therefore, 
i bow before a saint, it is because I fed the need for 
a guru in my spiritual life as much as in mundane life 
and a saint like Sri Upasani Maliaraj who has by 
precept and example achieved the Divine, can certai¬ 
nly show me the way. And 1 have seen from my 
own example that what is needed for success is faith 
in one's guru and hard work. Mere faith docs not 
lead us anywhere. 


Seven 


Archaeology? for the Masses 


L Qjtamts and Controversies 2. Df Kosamhi 
3, Interesting Incidents 4, Archaeology for the 
Pt&ph 5. Marathi and Hindi Writings 


FORMALLY scholars, T am told, avoid controver- 
^ - sies. Rm 1 could not and as I said at the outset, 
I began my academic career with a vitriolic attack 
made against me by one of my teacher^ p Professor 
Shembavaekar as far back as 1929 30. Ten years 
later* after returning from England, I wrote a paper 
on “Gujarat Epigraphy" 1 for the Journal of the Bombay 
University. The paper was severely criticised by Shri 
A.S* Gadre who was then an Assistant in the Bn rad a 
Department of Archaeology. I had never heard of 
this gentleman. Nor did T know that he was 
going to be the Director of Archaeology in future. 
Gadre imagined that I was his rival for had I not 
returned (tom England with a Ph.D. and that too 
on Gujarat archaeology! However before publishing 
Cadre's criticism the Editor sought my reply which 
1 gave. But when the editorial board saw my reply, 
they thought of dropping both the articles. 


Gadre had to come into my contact some ten 
years later mam times in one capacity or the other. 
He was asked to look alter our Gujarat expedition, 
making all arrangements for ramp, food* labourers, 
and so on. He was very courteous to me though, 
J think., he was envious of my superior position as 


I Oft the leader of several Gujarat expeditions. Wc 
remained friends nevertheless. As the Director of 
the Department of Archaeology of Barcxla he publi¬ 
shed my report to which he eontribilled a small 
preface for which I am grateful to him, Gadre died 
a few years ago. 

There was another scholar from Gujarat, the late 
A. V, Tandy a. Though he wm apparently very 
friendly, he circulated adverse reports about me in 
Gujarat. Two of them I should tike to mention. 
He said on one occasion that the human skeletons 
found by us at Langhnnj were those of children and 
hence my conclusion Was questionable. He also 
claimed that the report of the first Gujarat prehistoric 
expedition was entirely written by him, Natur.i Hy 
these canards bad to be promptly contradicted and I 
had no other choice but to call his bluff in the 
Ahmcdabad newspapers, though there arc some 
scholars who still believe that it was Pandya who 
had actually drafted the Gujarat expeditions report, 
not I. As she subsequent development in per history 
in India speaks for itself 1 need hoe dilate on this 
subject. 

Pandyii died four months ago, and I am glad to 
say shat when I met him last at Vallabha Yidya 
Nagar and later dined with him, f found that all 
ill-feelings had vanished, I was so happy that we 
parted as friends. Not only Pandya but also ific 
small land of prehistorians in distant Bengal, con¬ 
stantly fed by Pandya’s adverse reports, had begun 
to regard me as an upstart, And upstart I certainly 
was. Had I not written a Pin D. thesis on 4 historic 1 
archaeology and was hoe prehistory outside the 
domain of my specialisation?” So when a famous 
Professor of geography and prefatory from Bengal 
criticised my views in the Journal of ike Asiatic Society 
naturally I had lo give a reply. The reply was 
entitled “Is Scan a Hake Industry?*' After the publi¬ 
cation of this article no crilicifim was heard from this 
quarter. These canards ami criticisms however had 


no impact on me. I always did my work uiiconcer- 
ned, exploring newer ami newer area*, and guiding 
my students who came from dliferent parts of" India, 
far and near. So when I met this Bengali critic of 
mine, face to face, in Cauliaii, where I spoke on my 
discovery in Kashmir, I had to ask him point-blank if 
he would like to comment on my discovery. The 
Bengali critic kept quiet. 

I had my moments of joy as well. One of the 
greatest joys in my life was when the Department of 
Anthropology conferred on me the lirst Bruce Foote 
Plaque, (of which (lie late Professor was an active 
member' in recognition of iny services to prehistory. 

I think this honour was of greater value than what 
I have received before or after because J got it from 
my critics who had, as time passed, turned into my 
admirers. 


I also think it to be a great honour to be compli¬ 
mented by no less a person than Professor D.D, 
Kosambi. As is well known to many scholars, he 
had mercilessly criticised the first edition of my book 
Prehistory find Prate-history of India find Pakistan in the 
Times of India, When I read it, I wrote to him (and 
also in the Times of India) that his criticism was all 
misplaced, l then invited him to our museum at the 
Deccan College. After some initial hesitation he 
came, and was fully convinced about the soundness of 
my researches. However, lie wondered wh\ I had 
not cared to .■see his discoveries in and around Pune. 
I did. At the end of the next day, he mid before 
parting, *■ I am glad that an archaeologist of your 
calibre had ai hut seen my work and also promised to 
continue to work on them.” Though he died soon 
after this meeting, we at the Institute kept our 
promise, We also brought out a book which wc 
dedicated to his memory. Thus, one after another, 
controversies, some of which were purely personal, 
died down. But given my nature, I cannot avoid 
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MO controversies. I will always revolt against can’t and 
make* belief. 

3 

Criticisms apart, I had to face many difficult 
situations during the long course of my field-work. 
There were times when the workers threatened to 
boycott the work that I had undertaken. Often no 
local workmen could be found if the area to be 
excavated were situated in an agricultural region. 
Again at times in places where untouchabiJky was 
practised, outsiders like us were ostracised and 
denied food, shelter, and even drinking water. 

Let me relate a few such incidents. At Kolhapur, 
among our workmen there was a real Dmuftadi, pro¬ 
bably belonging to the Mang or M ihar community. 
Though very dark, unlike the usual Marathi 
women, her beauty charmed our labourers. Some 
of the local male workers began to take liberty with 
her which I learned later is not unusual among these 
communities, This had to be stopped, I thought. 
When the person concerned did not listen to my 
warnings, I had to dismiss him. But with his dismi¬ 
ssal the entire workers struck work, Though this 
was quite unexpected, I was nut frightened. We 
wound up our equipment and carried them to our 
camp which fortunately was not vcr; far. Next day 
wc decided to work without assistants in one trench 
only. At the end of the day, the workers realized 
then: folly and one by one all joined work. 

At Akhaj, a village near Laughnaj, and later at 
the fatuous Harappan site of Rangpur, and also 
during our first excavation at J or we, near Satigam- 
iicr, we found that (he workers were not available 
for manual labour, I told my colic-age Dr M.G. 
Dikdiit, who was my only companion at that lime 
(1947-48), that wc should ourselves start digging with 
a pickaxe, shovel and gauvta. The labourers who 
refused to be hired thought this to he a great fun, 
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trench. But some of the onlookers took pity on us 
seeing us struggle with a pick use and shovel. First 
one, then another, joined our skeleton party. Within 
a week, a sizable group of workers—mostly union- 
chables—who have normally no work ai the end of 
March started working with us joyously. Joyously 
because whether in Gu jarat or Maharashtra or in 
Madhya Pradesh, Andhra and Karnataka wherever 
we had excavated our relations with the workers had 
always been cordial. Not only did w<: have perfect 
understanding with one and all but, above all, since 
one of us personally supervised the weekly disburs- 
ment of wages there was no occasion when l he 
labourers could complain that they were cheated or 
underpaid. 

A Htrpura we had a nasty experience. We were 
only two —Dr Karve and I, Since wc know that no 
local worker could be found, we asked two of our 
Langim ij workers to accompany us. Everyone knew 
me at Htrpura as I had stayed there for a few days 
in 1941. But now nobody even cared to offer us 
shelter for a night or o Her us cooked food because 
we had left our cook at Langhnaj, The reason for 
this total social boycott was that among our two 
workmen one was a sc mi-untouchable! The consequ¬ 
ence was that after a day's walk along the Sabamtati 
in search of sections. Dr Karvc had to cook 
in our small room with fuel which had gone wet. 
Though it is now more than thirty-six years that 
this unhappy incident had taken place, untouchabi- 
liiy is still practised in villages in India. 

As I have said in the preceding pages, my health 
being what it is, I can ill-alFofd to take liberties 
with my food or drink. Even an extra cup of tea, 

I had to refuse when offered on numerous 
occasions by our hosts. Qu one occasion when 
after a long walk from Hndol we reached Dharoi, 
late ai night, with our camp followers and equip¬ 
ment, wc found to our great surprise that the onh 
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closed for the week-end. We were advised to find 
shelter in a garage on the river hank. Unfortunately 
there was a truck inside the garage which carried 
kaolin from the local quarry. So some of us had to 
sleep in the truck, and others lay under it. As it 
was already quite laic our cook gave us what hr 
could cook in a trice which turned out lo be khichadi, 
a melange of pulse and rice. I hesitated. Dr Karve. 
who was a hard taskmaster and a dour disciplinarian 
hurled a lecture at me. When she did not slop for 
some time, I quietly remarked, “Dear Mrs. 
Karve, don’t you know, that you are a palacolith 
and I am a microlith”. This was the most apposite 
simile that I could think of, for in every way she 
was different from all of us. But I never imagined 
that this remark would sting her like a thorn. It 
haunted her that whole night and for many years 
which I later on came to know when I narrate J this 
incident to M. C. Burkitt, the doyen of British pro- 
historians who had invited both of us to lunch at 
his house in Cambridge in 1951-52, Dr Karve then 
said, c *Your retorts are very painful. They directly 
hit at one’s weak spot’’. Dr Karve was right beca¬ 
use two of my ruling stars are Sagittarius and 
Scorpion. 


4 

It is said that scholars and scientists love id live 
in ivory towers. Not only do they not care to share 
their knowledge with the public, they regard it as 
sacrilege to gain cheap popularity. This attitude 
might have had some justification when we held ideas 
quite different from what we hold today about our 
duties towards society. Whatever be the reasons of 
this attitude, I have noi cared to find them out. I can 
speak for myself and say that I do not like to dwell 
in ivory towers and that I never held back any new 
knowledge I had acquired or discovered. I had 
always shared what knowledge I had gained with 
my colleagues and students and also with the public 


whenever there would be an occasion to do so. 
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I have already mentioned above how 1 was 
impelled 10 write my first research paper on 
md\a and Uttarardmachanta. It was the same desirr 
which made me translate into Gujarati a long arti¬ 
cle oil the Indus Civilization which was published in 
Indian Historical Quarterly as far back as in 1932, It 
was in this spirit that I welcomed an opportunity 
to lecture to the children of a vitlage school in 
Gujarat about our work on the Sabarmati, And 
when I spoke to them on the history or the pen-knife 
for some fifteen minutes, my colleagues were indeed 
surprised to find that a subject like palacoliths and 
microUth-S could even interest the illiterate villagers! 

This and other incidents lei I me to organize 
exhibitions soon after our excavations were over or 
even when they were in progress at Kolhapur, 
Nasik-Ncvasa, Ahar, Tripuri, and Inamgaon. I 
mentioned this idea in a lecture that I had delivered 
to the Department of Sociology in the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity in 1938. t also wrote an article to this clTcct 
which the Illustrated Weekly published under the title: 
“Archaeology for the Masses. tT In that article I had 
said (hat before undertaking the excavation of a site 
it was our duty to tell the people of that area in 
their own language why we were excavating and 
alter the excavation was completed it was our duty 
to explain to iberu what we had found and what 
new knowledge our excavation had contributed. 

Fortunately, the authorities of the Deccan 
College — especially our Director and the Council 
of Management—had no objection to this “new 
concept of educating’' the people at Kolhapur, 
Nasik and Nevusa, though, unfortunately, my idea 
cut no ice with the AS!. But outside, my idea caught 
the imagination of the people, I was indeed sur¬ 
prised when wc visited KuUbangati in Ganga Nagar 
district (Rajasthan). The principal of a local college 
came running lo me and requested me to give a lee- 
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tune in his village, when he learni (hat I was paying 
a visit to the site. However, much I would have 
wished to enlighten the students and the teachers 
about the contribution made by the site to our know- 
ledge of the Indus Civilization, 1 could not think of 
committing the bread) of professional behaviour 
because this duty rightly belonged 10 the scholars 
who had been conducting excavations on that site 
since 1961. 

Is it not a pity that the people in whose area we 
arc excavating should not know what is happening;* 
On the contrary they would be proud of their 
village or town if they were told that their distant 
ancestors were not uncivilized as they are commonly 
made to imagine. Compare the ignorance in Rajas* 
than with the know ledge that every village school* 
boy lias in Western Maharashtra about his distant 
past, because we had acquainted them with our 
excavations through the newspapers, Sakai and 
Ktsari as well as by distributing booklets about the 
excavations at Nevasa and Inamgaon. 

Hence, we were not surprised, when a fisherman 
at Kateg;ton on the Godavari, an out-of-the-way 
village in Nagur district, on seeing Dr Ansari and 
me in his village enquired if we had come in search 
of fossil bones of animals. He then led us to a site on 
the river bank where he had seen an odd thing in 
his childhood. This turned out, alter hours of care¬ 
ful excavation, a prized find—one of the most intact 
specimens which we named Bos Jfatmdieas. It is 
now one of the valued objects of the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta. 

At Nevasa, wc had called a meeting of village tea¬ 
chers and given them a couple of potsherds and ex¬ 
plained to them their cultural significance and then 
told them to look for sites where these could be found. 
The result was that every year, we got letters from 
some village teachers and others informing us about 
tlu: antiquities they had sighted in their villages. 


In addition to these site exhibitions, booklets 115 
and lectures, f was keen that we should have text¬ 
books on various aspects of archaeology in Marathi. 

I a in glad to say that under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Professor S. B, Deo, my colleagues at I he 
Deccan College have now written books on art 
and architecture, numismatics, epigraphy and 
palaeography in Marathi. Dr Deo himself had 
written a very exhaustive book on archaeology in 
general. 

5 

While I wrote with considerable case in English, 
and also in Gujarati, the latter being my mother 
tongue, I never wrote in Marathi. However, after 
our excavations at Nasik sometime in 1950-51, Dr 
M. G. Dikshit asked me to contribute an article for 
his Marathi magazine Prasad . This was how I began 
writing in Marathi. It is not difficult, particularly 
when one knows Sanskrit, and has learnt to speak 
Marathi and Hindi from childhood. Hut this know¬ 
ledge is not sufficient for writing articles in good 
Marathi or Hindi. However, I did make an attempt, 
first in Marathi and later in Hindi. I found that 
the best away was to dictate in Marathi or Hindi 
to a person preferably a scholar of these languages. 

In this way I could easily and quickly explain my 
thoughts instead of the scholar trying to translate 
the article into Marathi or Hindi. 

Amongst the scholars who helped me and, in fact, 
encouraged me to write in Marathi, I must mention 
P. R. Kulkarni. First, he himself started by transla¬ 
ting my articles and then he persuaded me to write. 

In this way several articles were written which I 
contributed to iShX.fi/ and A Usari, Now this is being 
done with the assistance of Vasanti Joshi. When 
Dhartnayug approached me for articles in Hindi, I 
contributed several articles with the help of Dr 
Malar! Nagar, Of late, Jeihmal, a scholar from 
Bikaner, has taken to translating into Hindi on his 
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way or another I have never refrained from dis¬ 
seminating knowlegc or information about archae¬ 
ology. 


Future of Indian Archaeology 


1. Deccan College Mnstvm 2. Language Issue, 
Goto Slaughter and other allied matters 3. Future 
of Indian Archaeology 4. New Archaeology 5, Gui¬ 
ding Research 6. Champion of fast Cause 7. Sans¬ 
krit Dictionary, 


\VHILE exhibit ions, that l organized, educated a 
■ layman, the exhibits can be useful to a student of 
archaeology only if they are housed in a museum. 
That is io say, unless the scholars have access to a 
museum no real progress can be made in our know¬ 
ledge of the past. Therefore, to have a museum I 
began modestly hy spreading on my table the pot¬ 
sherds that wc gathered from the mediaeval site of 
Vijayanagar, which I had visited with my students 
in 1940. When Rao Bahadur Dikshit saw these pot¬ 
sherds, spread out on my large table, which I luid 
inherited from the Satara museum tvhen it was shif¬ 
ted to the Deccan College, he had a hearty laugh 
and wondered what I was going 1° do with these 
potsherds. But perhaps Kao Bahadur Dikshit did 
not realize that if these were systematically collected, 
they would tell us the shapes ot vessels which people 
used including the kings and princes ol yore. At 
present, we know' next to nothing about their dome¬ 
stic life. YVe displayed copies ol these pntshreds in 
large wall show-cases as welt as the estampages ol 
inscriptions from the caves of Junnar taken by Natk 
and PatiL Thus die tine copies of 2000-year-old ins- 


criplions were exhibited in our college which were 
indeed useful lor teaching palaeography Lo our M.A. 
students. 


However, within two years, these and oilier large 
show-cases had to make room for the palaeoliths, 
micro! i ilis, and bone implements from Gujarat, and 
the various maps and river sections, of which exce¬ 
llent coloured copies were made by Amrii Pandya, 
Abo exhibited were human skeletons and large ani¬ 
mal fossils from Langhnaj, I was indeed lucky to 
find enough space to house them as well as furniture, 
large and small show-cases and tables, as if special¬ 
ly ordered in anticipation of our linds from Gujarat. 
Very few institutions—colleges and oflices of the 
Survey — have this facility. The furniture that we 
had acquired, though not quite or exactly suitable 
for artistic or scientific display, was good enough for 
display of the exhibits. 

During those years the Deccan Gollege had nei¬ 
ther the means nor the money to buy museum equip¬ 
ments, But when wc shifted to our old premises 
across the river, we dug at Nasik and carried out 
our river-surveys in Andhra and Karnataka, antiqui¬ 
ties of all kinds began to pour in. These had to be 
stored and a few of (hem were refillired to be exhi¬ 
bited- 

Help came from one of the then Education 
Ministers, Shri Dmkarrao Desah Paying a visit to 
our museum and seeing it crowded with antiquities, 
be immediately sanctioned an ad hoc grant of Rs. 
15,000 for new show-cases. Unfortunately, these 
had to be designed like the old furniture to go well 
with the furniture that we had. Thus, as far as the 
show-cases were concerned, I could not get modern 
or up-to-date show-cases as some of my younger col¬ 
leagues and students desired I should, Bui the old 
lumiture could not be ignored. In the museums in 
England, lor example, not everything was desiroycd 
during the Second World War and when new uddi- 
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old ones. Tn Germany, Tor instance, they Could start 
afresh, building and furniture having been comple¬ 
tely destroyed, and thus made their museums look 
completely modem. When we shifted to the Deccan 
College campus, our Department was allotrd the old 
Physics Hall. Hi is was turned into museum. Here 
also was created a miniature display of our excava¬ 
tions at Ncvasa, showing the evolution or cultures 
from the Stone Age to the 18th century—a cultural 
history of no less than 2,00,000 years. 

How I got the idea of doing this may be related 
in the following. It had been my constant desire 
to tell people, both educated and uneducated, the 
way how we archaeologists find buried things one 
over the oilier and how these finds can be visually 
represented in a museum. Our combined section at 
Nevasa, including the naturally exposed cliff on the 
river, and the excavated portion up to the black 
soil was more than 70 ft, in height. No building 
mediaeval or modern, is easy to come across which 
has this height from floor to ceiling; we have to 
make do with what we had. The old Deccan College 
buildings built in Gothic style had a ceiling 25 
feet above the floor. Our task was to reduce propor¬ 
tionately the height of the natural and habirational 
layers. 

The next question was who was lo do this and 
how. 1 spoke >o many of my colleagues mid students. 

Then Jogtekar of the Survey, an experienced photo¬ 
grapher suggested that we should imagine one wall 
surface of the building as the excavated trench .it 
Nevasa, and then show there all the characteristic 
objects together with the layers. Joglekar knew one 
A. A. Dalvi, a modeller in the Frabhal Studio at 
Pune. He was a past master in the an of modelling 
and had catered to all tastes. To him this task would 
not be all difficult. Moreover, being a trained mode¬ 
ller, he would be able to reduce ail the objects to 
their proportionate sizes first on paper and after- 
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painting them as required. Thus, a novel method of 
displaying a high section from excavation, spanning 
hundreds of thousands of years, was found out. It is 
now a great draw in our museum. Many foreign 
archaeologists—French, German, Russian, and 
American—have sought permission! to photograph 
this, because, as I understand, few museums in the 
world have hit upon this method of showing the 
evolution of material cultures. 

Later, when a new building was constructed with 
the University Grants Commission funds, on the op¬ 
posite side as the new strut! nit- was so planned that 
this section could become the central theme of the 
museum. In ibis building the adjoining wall space 
was used for (lie display of maps based on the recon¬ 
struction of historical geography from the inscrip¬ 
tions. Museum display now-u-days is a work of art. 
But a museum which displays objects from several 
fields of archaeology is difficult to design. Antiquities 
go on pi ling up every year, and some of these have 
to be displayed J'or the immediate purpose of study 
by our teachers, students, and scholars. Hence, 
museums, tike the one in the Deccan College, arc 
essentially “study” museums where students can 
have a visual knowledge of the subject they are learn¬ 
ing in their respective institutions. I consider myself 
fortunate that I could gel such a section prepared, 
as also the various maps, by a team of draftsmen 
who made drawings of antiquities— stone tools and 
pottery in particular—as well as life-like reconstruc¬ 
tions of all aspects of life, such as the potter of Nav- 
daiolt and the Navdatoli village itself some 3000 
years ago. And these were done by artists who had 
no formal qualifications; not even a basic degree or 
diploma in art. And even if a qualified artist came 
thirty years ago f did not have the means to employ 
him. For except the usual Departmental grant and 
the ad hoc grant we got for research from donors and 
the Universities, the Deccan College had no funds 
for employing an artist on a permanent basis. Hence, 


as the need arose, funds were found out and artists 
were appointed on job-work basis Perhaps m 1 urn- 
alone persons appointed on a fixed salary ol Kv u u, 
or so, could be found, who would work sincerely 
and conscientiously, often beyond office hours in the 
college as well as on the field. When, however, 
the University Grants Commission established a 
department and the Government of Maharashtra 
also sanctioned funds for permanent appoint¬ 
ment of a photographer-dra 1 ism an, then all those 
artists who were appointed on job-work basis were 
nut on permanent cadre. As a result, we did 
buildup a very devoted team of artists. What 
was true of the photographer-draftsman is also 
true of our office staff-stenographer, tierk-cum- 
accountant and other employees. There was never 
a day when they would not turn up lor work on 
holidays if they were asked to. It is m this spirit tts.it 
we h ad all wnrkud, 

\Vi- oiifflit to remember that one docs not atqui- 
re knowledge fur self-glerificMio.., for .vr.lmg: d»- 
sertelion.il lor gelling lucraOvejobs. 1 hat idea I bad 
triven up as soon us I joined the Deccan Gollegi. 
Tlius when I was invited by Sir V. 1. Kusjuiama- 
chari, when he was the Pc wan of Jaipur, to become 
the Director of Archaeology in Jaipur on a hand¬ 
some salarv I politely refused saying that I had pre¬ 
pared plans of research which could be executed 
only in a n search institute like the Deccan College. 
Later, the same plea I lmd put befme the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Maharaja Siiyajnao University, 
when I was invited to go there as Professor ol Arch- 
-ieoloL r y on double the salary I was getting at the 
D cC can College. A still more tempting ofler came 
from Calcutta with the oH'er ol a car. 

To all these invitations and others, not so express¬ 
ly made, my one reply was that at the peccanCo- 

We 1 had unlimited scope for work which I knew 

1 would not get elsewhere, Wc had built up a 
gtx>d library and a fairly good museum ol original 
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-2 antiquities. Above all, there was appreciation of 
our work as is evident from the reports of om acti¬ 
vities and discoveries and the way scholars anti lay¬ 
men came to listen to our lectures which is rare in 
Bombay, Surat or Ahmedabad, though perhaps not 
at Bartxla. I have always felt that in lie monev 
and status alone arc not significant. What one needs 
to sustain onct spirits and interest in one’s work is 
some appreciation. That quality one still finds in 
Pune. 

2 

I have always felt that historians and archae¬ 
ologists must play their part in the life of the nation. 
They cannot remain merely passive onlookers. They 
should speak out on the strength of the special know¬ 
ledge they have acquired. I felt this very acutely 
when there were riots in Tamil Nadu, when the 
Government of India tried to introduce railway 
tickets written in Hindi only ! On die basis of his¬ 
torical evidence gathered from Inscriptions from the 
third century B. G. to 1200 A.D„ f pointed out how 
the language of the court, that is, of administration, 
was never the Language of the masses at any period 
in Indian history' and that it was illogical to make 
Hindi the only official language in India, I also 
pointed out that English could never be driven out 
from India, for it was no longer the language of the 
erstwhile Britis|< rulers. It had become a worid langu¬ 
age. I again reiterated the point in my convocation 
address to Pune University. When the speech was 
published in the Times of fnHia % it was appreciated all 
over India and reproduced in other journals. 

Likewise, the attempts to force the Government 
to stop cow-slaughter were, I thought, not right. 

For at no lime, in the long history of India was 
cow-slaughter completely slopped. It could not be 
enforced even in a Hindu State, by king like Kumara- 
pala who was a great patron of Jainism, and who 
had issued a proclamation banning slaughter of 


animals but only on three days in a fortnight This 
article, though very much criticised bv orthodox 
people—my friends and foes— had a salutary effect, 
u was later reprinted in Seminar with footnotes and 
references. 

The border riots between Maharashtrians and 
Karma digas in lid gaum and around, and the riots 
in Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh pained me. If the 
Maharashtrians and Kannadigas fight and burn each 
other's houses, how we can reach history' to our 
children f wondered, Who will regard Pulateshi 
II, the Western Chalukyan King as the greatest 
seventh-century king! Or who will regard Rana 
Pratap or Shivaji as a national figure? On occasions 
like these, we seem to forget all our history and all 
our religion. In ancient India there were geog¬ 
raphical, political and linguistic harriers, The Buddhist 
hkikshits, for example, roamed throughout India 
freely without having to suffer social or political 
ostracism. It is this which permitted the South 
Indians to go to Badri Kedar and the Gujaratis 
and others to Kaityakumari and Puri. If Indian 
archaeology and history leach us anything, it is the 
underlying cultural unity of India which our linguis¬ 
tic or religious frenzy tries to destroy'. Therefore, it 
is our duty as historians and archaeologists to foster 
this cultural unity. 

Love of truth should be the guiding principle in 
any branch of research and no less in history' and 
archaeology. Since, I love truth and propagate it, I 
am very unpopular among many scholars, saints, 
priests and even laymen. My study of the epics and 
the Puranas and other traditional literature have 
told me that the issues over which we often light 
are not the issues that are to be found in our epics 
or the Puranas. These are interpolations. I had 
not intended to be an iconoclast, nor am I self- 
appointed critic of the century-old beliefs of our 
people, but the dislortious of truth I hate. 
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When my article on the cow-slaughter was publi¬ 
shed many so-called spiritual leaders and others sent 
threatening letters and telegrams. I remember when 
my views on the Ratnajana and the Mahabharata 
were published by die press all over India, a lower 
functionary from the National Chemical laboratory 
at Pune came searching for me at the Deccan Col¬ 
lege, and asked me if what he had read about Rama 
and Krishna was all wrong. How can one answer 
searching questions ? I gave him what I had written 
in Hindi and Marathi on t hese subjects. He seemed 
to have been satisfied for he did mot meet me since 
then. 

On these subjects there is certainly great scope 
for telling the truth. When 1 wrote articles in 
English or Hindi which were read by a friend in 
Pune who was himself a great scholar and who knew 
die Bhagaiai Parana by heart and often recited the 
Ram (tyrant anti performed II(ink tt tunas, asked me why 
[ had said such blasphemous things about Rama and 
Situ as, lor instance. Sit a’s pouring of one hundred 
pots of wine to propitiate the river K alined when she 

wanted 10 cross this mighty river at Prayag or that 
in a^hromd of Bharidwaj, at Allahabad, soldiers 
of Bharata were lavishly treated with wine and 
women because they refused to go either to Ayodhya 
or to ChitraJtuta ! He was pacified when die defini¬ 
tive edition of the Ayodhya fcandti was placed before 
him. Being a good student of Sanskrit, he had little 
difficulty in going through the relevant sections. He 
then said, ver> apologetically, that he had read so 
often the whole of the mma}iLQa but he never thought 
what he was reading was repugnant to the occa¬ 
sion and was something inlet pointed, Like him dierc 
should be many reputed scholars who have not cared 
to read ihc whole of the Ramdjaua critically. 

3 

Those reading my autobiography might be 
curious to know what in my opinion is the future of 


Indian Archaeology, IF ilic truth is to be told 
without any embellishment, since I have watdbcd the 
activities of i he archaeologists at dose quarters hi 
several stales and universalirs as also in the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, I must sav that the future 
of archaeology in India is very bleak indeed ! 
Through the centuries in India the purse string of 
knowledge has been held first by the Kshairiya 
oltgrachv and then later by the Brahmin clerics. 
Later when the heads of I lie states, the jSgirdiiTi 
and came to power the lower cc lie Ions in 

the departments and in tlie Archaeological Survey 
or India as well as the teachers in the universities, 
barring a lew exceptions, have had little freedom to 
plan and execute their plans or studies. Almost all 
oF tltcm are expected in carry out the work assigned 
bv the so-called “head”. It is this person—ilie 
headless “head” —who arrogates to himself alt know¬ 
ledge and hence all power. Unless he approved no 
report could be published. Very oflrn without doing 
ant work and just because he has happened to secure 
the grant and permission For the exploration, or exca¬ 
vation the head would insist that his name must he 
associated with the actual work. He sees to it that his 
name is mentioned first and often the head omits the 
names of his colleagues who have been working for 
years and who may have done all the work but are 
gracious enough and do not mind if their names are 
mentioned in the footnote. But many protest. 

The result is that almost everywhere numerous, 
small and big, reports of excavations or explorations 
lie unpublished, while there are cases when reports 
have not been prepared at all. One Head, because 
he could not get the report prepared, had the teme¬ 
rity to tell me that the assistants who helped him to 
excavate, luck training in the art of writling reports. 
How does one get training except by writing? Whe¬ 
ther in a universiiy or in a state department, the 
Head must, particularly if he is himself not qualified 
to write the rcjjort, allow his assistants to do ibis 
work, and get it published in the name of his assis¬ 
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126 Unfortunately this has become a matter of 

prestige, the Head is supposed to he omniscient. 
He si lone can write a report, though in practice, all 
the donkey work at various levels is done by his 
assist ants. The Head merely puts his signature or at 
best summarises the contents of the report. 

The practice began with Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 
But it had some justification in Wheeler’s case while 
there is none in the case of his successors who are 
hardly fit to hold the candle. But they proudly 
strut about declaring that such-and-such work was 
done under their direction and that so-and-so had 
contributed this-or-that account. I had to fight 
against this pernicious practice for the last twenty- 
five years. Two years ago when I could not bear 
this any longer, I had to say in an open meeting of 
the Central Advisory Board of Archaeology that the 
Zamindarj system in archaeology must be abolished 
lock, stock and barrel. There was a hue and cry. 

I was told ihai some heads rushed to the chairman 
(minister) and told lorn that I should not have 
been a Hawed to say what I had said, Fortunately 
there was no emergency at that time, otherwise they 
would have thrown me in jail 

What ! have said makes unpleasant reading. 
But I am destined to speak the truth even if it is 
unpleasant. Unless a person like Wheeler—who in 
Ixarn once in a century—once again brings fresh air 
blow into our uni vershki* slate depar mentis of 
archaeology and in the Archaeological Survey of 
India* the future of archaeology in India h bleak* 

Or dsc f the authorities will have to take a broom 
and blow away the cobwebs from the brains of these 
August bodies. They have to do what they have 
done for bonded labour and farmers and others who 
for centuries were under the clutches of the money- 
lenders. ^ It freedom is given there will he no Trust r- 
a lion and the teacher in a university or an assistant 
in an Archaeology Department will have the incen¬ 
tive to do original work and* above all, try and 
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aeolgy lias to be reborn in India. 

When tlie history of archaeology, anthropology, 
sociology and linguistics comes to be written in 
India it will be said that what my colleague Dr 
Karve and Dr Katre and I did could not be done 
because we had plenty of freedom to plan and 
execute at the Deccan College, though our means 
for nearly twenty years were very slender. The 
freedom that we enjoyed, we shared with our assis¬ 
tants and students, thus allowing them to develop 
according to their capacities. Thus each one of my 
pupils who joined me as an assistant first, and then 
became a lecturer, has now made a name in his own 
field of specialisation in India and abroad. As long 
as the spirit of freedom prevails an institution will 
continue to grow. 

rhough the future of archaeology appears to be 
bleak, a way must be found, and tilings will surelv 
improve if the changes that I have been envisaging 
since 1964 are introduced. As a member of the 
Wheeler Committee, I had suggested that the func¬ 
tions of the Archaeological Survey should be dearly 
defined. One wing should look after conservation 
or preservation of monuments; the other wing 
should devote itself to research. At present both 
these functions are so much mixed up ihat research 
—excavation and exploration—and, particularly, the 
writing of the reports are neglected. 

Not less than twenty-five big and small reports 
on the work done since i960 arc still pending publi¬ 
cation. I cannot blame the officers of the Survey. 

Two things come in their way: First, though an 
officer might have done art excellent excavation, 
say at K..ilibangau, or carried out a very promising 
exploration, say in Rajasthan, routine office work 
docs not allow hi in to prepare the report. This is 
primarily because conservution is thought to be the 
all-and-cnd-all of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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Secondly, the transfer of the officials, An officer 
may have done an excellent piece of work on t he sue 
but since he has to be transferred or promoted he 
has to abandon the excavation or exploration of t hat 
sin- This is how with numerous projects under 
taken by the officers all over India were nipped in 
the hud. While the Archaeological Survey ot India 
h iloiny an excellent job in the domain ol conserva¬ 
tion, the same cannot be said about excavation. 

Some of my pupils, after they joined the Archae¬ 
ological Survey of India, Were burdened with so much 
routine work that no time was left for jrsearch- 
And if this happens year after year then even u.e 
best scholar in the world will rot. 

Likewise, if the universities wish to undertake 
excavations and explorations as the Deccan College 
has bem doing since 1939, then they have to have 
two categories of teachers: teachers who will do 
teaching at the under-graduate and post-graduate 
lrvel and teachers who will do some lead hive at the 
post-graduate level bur dreir main job must be con¬ 
fined to regional surveys and small and large-scale 
excavations. 

It is in this way alone that the sites like Kausam- 
bi could be properly excavated by the Allahabad 
University or Hastinapur by the Kurukshcira Um- 
vcrsitv and similar sites in Bihar by the Patna Lm- 
vcrsiiv. Both Baroda and Nagpur Universities have 
followed the example set by Pune and they have 
mtblished reports whatever explorations or excava¬ 
tions they have done in the course of the last two 
decades, The Universities In Andhra, Karnataka 
and Tamil Nadu have to follow the same plan. 

Thus there is hope. If these suggestions which 
arc based on mv experience of the last thirty-seven 
ve ars arc implemented, if fundamental changes arc 
effected in the working of the Archaeological Purvey 
of India and in the departments ot archaeology m 


the various states and universities, and if freedom of 
action in planning, excavation and writing is given 
there is no reason why the members of the staff can¬ 
not achieve a great deal in the actual work of explora¬ 
tion and excavation. 

No longer should the head—whether he is the 
Director-General of Archaeology' or the Director of 
Explorations, Excavations or a State Director of 
Archaeology or the head of a University or a profes¬ 
sor of Eminancc— arrogate to himself the credit due 
to his assistants. Such freedom alone can dispel the 
present gloom of frustration which prevails in archae¬ 
ological departments throughout India, 

As Tor the future plan or work at the Deccan 
College, I may say here a few words, ft should be 
clear from my account how the various branches of 
historical archaeology in which 1 was interested, 
came to be developed. Prehistory or proto-history 
was initiated because it was so willed, not because 
I had thought of it. These departments in the 
Deccan College arc working fairly well, each one 
discharging his duty of teaching and conducting 
research work to the best of his ability in his own 
specific line of specialization. Just as each federat¬ 
ing unit or state in a federal republic goes on doing its 
routine work, thereby contributing to the health and 
wealth of the centre, in the same w iy at the Deccan 
College for the solution of complex problems, such as 
settlement patterns of the Neolithic and Megulithic 
cultures in bouth India, it will be necessary for each 
sub-department not only to contribute its expert 
knowledge, but even its funds, if large funds are 
scarce or are not available. It must not be forgotten 
that at present the Deccan College is the only insti¬ 
tute which is working according to a plan and if 
some large, national and international problems are 
to be solved then each department of the college is 
expected to do its bit, I made this suggestion while 
I was the head of a department of the Deccan 
College and I put the suggestion in writing because 
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130 some members wanled me to indicate the future 
line of work. However, I have no desire to tie the 
hands of the present head or any future head and 1 
must leave the things as they arc—jast a%el tait> as 
Sri Upasani Baba has taught me. 

4 

1 have discussed elsewhere that some fifteen years 
ago scholars, particularly young Americans, have 
been talking of New Archaeology, doubling the wis¬ 
dom inid methods of the veterans of the earlier gene¬ 
ration. As usual, some of our young scholars were 
caught by this blizzard of controversy and attacked 
some of m in a similar way. In order therefore, to 
learn their, particularly the American, point of view, 
I decided to acquaint myself with their aims and 
methods. I Found to my surprise that some of those 
i had already anticipated in 40's when f was 
working on the temples of Gujarat and collccimg 
blades and other implements from Navdatoli. But an 
American student who was at the Deccan College 
told me that I had not conceptualized these methods 
and aims. This may be so. Bui 1 have always found 
from my experience lhat. what is essential, is I he 
mastery over one’s material whether it be stone tools 
or temples and once you have mas lord your 
facts you know how best to interpret the available 
data. Unfortunately, the fashion today is to avoid 
the first and concentrate on the second leading one 
to making gross errors of interpretations of the arti¬ 
facts. 

As far as the other aims and goals of new Arch¬ 
aeology are concerned, after a careful study of these 
so-called more advanced methods, I have pointed 
out in my D.N. Majumdar lectures on “New Archae¬ 
ology, Its Scope and Application in India” and to 
what extent we can adopt these. The adoption of 
ihcsc aims and methods requires more hard and 
exacting work in the field. This unfortunately our 
young and old scholars arc not prepared to do. As 
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and theories are preceded and followed by most 
painstaking and exacting work. 

5 

“Have I been successful in finding where the 
Aryans had settled in India ?” Though a straight¬ 
forward answer cannot be given, we now know 
where to look for them. Bal Gangadhar Tilak saw 
them in the North Pole, Sir Mortimer Wheder 
found them at Harappn and Mohcnjodaro, Prof. 

Lai thought they had settled at Hastitiapur, and I 
discovered them at NavdataH. The Aryans are 
always playing hide-and-seek game with us. But the 
game has to go on for sometime to come. 

As these last lines are being written, i came 
across an article in the Readers Digest of October 
1976, about the benefits of meditation by Dr Herbert 
Benson. I)r Henson is an Associate Professor or medi¬ 
cine at the Harvard Medical School, and Director 
of the hypertension section of Boston’s Beth Israel 
Hospital, I had previously read some of the impor¬ 
tant articles on Maharsht MaJiesh’s transcendental 
meditation and had also undergone a brief course or 
training. Scientific tests have proved that even 
twenty minutes of meditation, twice a day, by repea¬ 
ting the word Oik would calm ones nerves and 
reduce blood-pressure. However, the effect of this 
practice wifi last as long as one continues it. 

But it is often forgotten that if one continues to 
meditate for a few months, then very probably it 
will become a part of Iris life. Moreover, if such a 
meditation, which is purely and solely undertaken 
for physiological needs, is directed towards spiritual 
ends, as the Indians were told to do from time 
immemorial, one can well visualize the benefits of 
this meditation for oneself and the world. It is this 
aspect that die seers in India and elsewhere have 
been emphasising over and over again. In fact, if 
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in life* I lien certainly a greater and truer equality 
will prevail in the world. That will be real commu¬ 
nism or socialism. 

It is often asked how I could guide so many 
students and wriie on so many varied subjects. The 
explanation is very simple. There was always a 
desire to learn something new which interested me, 
and also simultaneously a desire to share that new 
knowledge, however significant or insignificant, im¬ 
portant or unimportant it may be, with others. For 1 
have instinctively felt that knowledge is like a flame; 
you light it and it spreads; conceal it and it dies. Of 
course, this has one draw-back, and that is, I cannot 
keep any knowledge secret which is the custom with 
some scholars, and particularly with the heads of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. Of course, this 
tendency to acquire and share knowledge with others 
is not common even among my own pupil* and coll¬ 
eagues. I remember many occasions when I had to 
coax or scold some pupils because they would hold 
back some information which they possessed. We all 
forget why Dattatreya is worshipped today, and 
particularly on Thursdays, because he was always 
keen on learning even From the meanest and the 
lowest like ants and prostitutes in order to pass that 
knowledge to others. This has been beautifully des¬ 
cribed in the eleventh skandha of the BhagayfUa 
Parana,. It tells us that before one becomes a good 
teacher, one must be a good pupil. 

With regard to teaching and guiding my pupils, 

I have always taken into consideration their back¬ 
ground-social, financial and educational—in details 
of' each pupil who came to me for guidance. No 
pupil was asked to work on a subject on which I 
had personally not worked or thought or written. 
There was no ieap in the dark, as is often the cast: 
with many guides who without any personal expe¬ 
rience of the subject simply leave the students to 
their fate. Two instances of such callousness I 


should like to relate. 
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By 1950 the [Deccan College had acquired a 
reputation as a centre of prehistoric research. 
Hence students were sent here from various univer¬ 
sities in India for training. At that time Sir Morti¬ 
mer Wheeler had just left India. He had severely 
criticized the unplanned work in Indian archae¬ 
ology since its inception and particularly after 1924, 
He had, therefore, emphasised the need of problem- 
orient cd archaeology'. 

The word ‘problem’ was then very much in the 
air. I must cite an instance. A Professor, who had 
little experience of research in prehistory, gave one 
of his first Ph,D. students the problem of micro- 
Iiths and dial is because the student or the teacher’s 
assistant had collected exactly 100 micro!iths. He 
was therefore supposed to write a thesis on these. 
The student remained at the Deccan College for more 
than six months. During this period we made him 
acquire the necessary background, and asked him 
to participate in our prehistoric expeditions. The 
poor student did all this at his own expense and I 
was glad that he was a sincere student. Not only 
was he prepared to undergo all kinds of hardship, 
but was also intelligent. So, after his training, he 
realised that the problem of his 100 microliths could 
not be solved simply by classifying and re-classity¬ 
ing and making drawings of these microliths ! 

These microliths had to be put in their space¬ 
time context. To do this he must excavate—even 
in a small way—some sites, where these microliths 
were picked up exactly as we had done in Gujarat 
in 1941. Unfortunately, neither his teacher nor the 
university would help him financially as the Deccan 
College had been doing, since it became necessary 
in India, unlike Wheeler’s method in England, for 
the students to pay for their boarding and lodging 
while on an excavation tour. Luckily, the student 
belonged to a good middle-class family, and his 
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or so on a small excavation. After completing the 
excavation this student came once more to the 
Deccan College, this time to write out the thesis. 
Since he was not registered at Pune University, but 
elsewhere, he submitted the thesis for the Ph.D, 
degree to that university. 

The matter did not end here. The university 
asked me to evaluate the thesis as an external referee 
and also to take his viva. Both were wrong, and 
undesirable steps but a greater shock was in store 
for me. Just when 1 was about to ask the student 
to explain the stratification, the teacher apologeti¬ 
cally told me that he had not checked the strati¬ 
fication in the field. At least this much was expected 
of the teacher since the site of the excavation was 
not more than one hundred miles away from his 
university. Since 1 knew the student well enough 
having seen his work in the field and also in the 
laboratory, t had no hesitation in declaring him 
fit for the Ph.D, Later, the teacher became an 
'expert' in prehistory' and got his promotion. 

Uhile I was indeed glad that a new centre of 
prehistoric research was coming up, I was sorry the 
way the tilings were managed. So the next time 
when this trick was repeated elsewhere, I had to 
pul my foot down, and brought it to the notice ot 
the U.G.C. In this case tile interesting thing was 
that the Student "defected”. He refused to go back 
to the university from where he had come. But he 
had paid the lees and filled up its terms in that 
university'. So in his own interest I advised him to 
submit the thesis to that university. Fortunately the 
Vice-Chancellor appreciated my point of view, and 
iiiucli against the rules of the university nominated 
me the internal referee and appointed a panel of 
external referees to adjudicate on the thesis. 

Both these incidents, which started as “small 
problems”, are actually symptoms, of deep malice 


from which the universities are suffering today. It 
is next to impossible that the U.G.C, or any other 
govern men i agency can completely rid the univer¬ 
sities of these foul practices. But some improvement 
might take place, if some norms are strictly and 
impartially implemented irrespective of the position 
or status of the teacher. We have just now heard 
how a British scientist manipulated results of his 
experiments and misled the entire scientific world. 
Of course, some of my younger colleagues did not 
like or appreciate mv views of sharing or knowledge. 
They are of the opinion that what we learn by way 
of excavation or exploration is meant for personal 
aggrandizement. 

In 1961-62, we dug at Ahar, close to Udaipur. 
Here particularly the house-plans that were found 
were identical with those which arc still found on the 
foot of the excavated mound ol Dhulkota in the 
village of Pala. This village is predominantly of 
the It'll i Is. Naturally the presumption would be that 
probably the early settlers or Altar, some 4,000 
years ago, were not Aryans or some foreigners but 
the aborginal autochthons. However, this pre¬ 
sumption cart be proved or discarded only if a 
proper, systematic ethnographic study of the Bhils 
at Pala and in the vicinity of Ahar is carried put. 
And for such a study we must have students prefer¬ 
ably with specialisation in anthropology. After 
Maiati Nagar had completed her anthropological 
study, she wanted naturally to compare her results 
with the archaeological finds. Those were still bring 
studied and not fully published. And liie problem was, 
as is always the case in Indian universities and in the 
Archaeological Survey of India : *TIow can the 
unpublished material be utilised by persons other 
than those who participated in the excavations ?” 

On this and similar questions I have always taken 
a very liberal view. Here Wheeler’s example ins¬ 
pired me. He bad sent inc pieces of glass bangles 
found by him in Taxila excavations for my study of 
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136 ihe antiquity of glass bangles in India. So I thought 
that there was nothing wrong if Malati Nagar uti¬ 
lised our material. For such a study alone would 
help us to know who the Aharians were. One cannot 
get to know it merely by describing the pottery. 

6 

There were a few occasions in my life which 
made me protest against authority, even against the 
highest in the land (o see that justice was done. In 
almost all eases success has crowned my efforts, The 
first is the ease of Dr Vale, He was one of our stu¬ 
dents in linguistics. After getting his Ph.D., he had 
joined the Education Department of Bombay State, 
One day, sometime in 1953-54, I met him on the 
Lloyd Bridge in Pune. Seeing him downcast and 
sullen I enquired as to what had happened and why 
lie was looking so worried. He told me briefly that 
he was without a job. I asked him to sec me at the 
Deccan College* 

I he case oj Dr Vale is typical of all government 
departments. He was an education inspector and 
posted in Baroda in the Old Bombay Slate. For 
some reason he was suspended and enquiries were 
made against him. Jhough a year or two passed 
and the enquiry did not reveal anything against 
him, the suspension continued. As id this was not 
enough the education department issued orders that 
1 h \ ale should not be employed by any educational 
instilution. The whole thing appeared to me fLshy 
and most unjust. I s ihcrciorc, asked Vale to bring 
his file to me * I studied the case, and found that 
the government were completely unjust filed in sus¬ 
pending him and issuing the orders as they had 
done. 

I asked Dr Katre if Yale could not be given some 
post in the dictionary department at our college. 
He was willing, but (he then Director of Eduea- 
ion, Dr Hhandarkar, objected saying that Dr Vale 


should first withdraw the case against the govern¬ 
ment, This Vale would certainly do provided the 
government withdrew' the unjust restrictions against 
his re*emph>yment. This was done, and Dr Vale 
joined our Dictionary Department and retired only 
a few years ago. 

Dr S + N. OjhiVs case was of a slightly different 
nature, Tor the last twenty-five years or so Ojha had 
been serving as a lecturer in Gujarati, and in 1970 
he applied for the position of the .senior lecturership 
in the Ferguson College. Seniority in a college or 
the university is governed by certain rules and pro¬ 
cedures, The university accordingly had appointed, 
what was then called, the Placement Committee to 
which committee the principal of each college had to 
send his recommendations. Though Dr Ojha's seni¬ 
ority was established, for some reason, the Ferguson 
College did non give him the senior grade, I there¬ 
fore, represented the matter to the Pune University 
as a member of the Executive Council, In spite of 
several meetings with the principal, w'lio was also a 
member of the Executive Council, nothing happened. 
Ultimately in protest 1 tendered my resignation to 
the Chancellor (Governor) from the membership of 
the Executive Committee, Thereupon the Executive 
Council once again considered Dr Ojha's case, and 
finally directed die Ferguson College authorities to 
implement its decision. Of course, by getting the 
senior grade Dr Ojha did not gain financially but 
had the satisfaction of seeing that justice had been 
done to him. Put the matter did not rest there, 
JCes&rij die famous Marathi newspaper in Pune, tried 
to represent the case of Dr Ojha’s apponents to 
which a reply had to be given by me through its 
columns. In both these cases, I did not suffer person¬ 
ally, though the newspaper controversy projected my 
personality', in a different capacity. 

So far, I was known only as an archaeologist* 
Now I was taken to be a zealoL Another incident 
brought me directly in conflict with the Viec-Chance- 


J 38 llor. According to the rules of the Deccan College, 
the Vice-Chancel lor of the Pune University is also 
the Chairman of the Council of Management of the 
Deccan College, the director of the college occupy¬ 
ing a lower position, 

Jt so happened that when Dr B.P. Aplc became 
the Vice-Chancellor, he appointed one of the Execu¬ 
tive Council members, who then happened to be 
his fast friend as the liaison officer between the 
Deccan College and the University. This gentleman 
borrowed a number of boots from the Deccan 
College library. When he did not return the books, 
the Librarian was in a fix. Ultimately, he sent a 
reminder. This displeased the Vice-Chancellor, who 
immediately sent for the Director, Dr Kalre, and the 
Librarian, Shii BcJsarc on some pretext. Galling the 
latter inside his chamber, he scolded, the Librarian 
lor his impudent action. Poor Belsare came out of 
the room completely downcast, Throughout his 
twenty years of service as the Librarian he never had 
such an experience. He related to me the entire 
episode when I rejoined ray post as the Joint Director 
after the termination of the Nehru Fellowship. 

Bdsare’s story so much upset me that for a 
moment I could not decide whatsteps to take against 
the erosion of ‘our independence 1 . Ultimately I 
wrote to the Vice-Chancellor that when the Librarian 
had sent the reminder to Ids friend, he had just done 
his duty. I wrote to him saying that he had once 
sent even a second reminder to the Chancellor who 
was the Governor because it was the duty of the 
Librarian to do so. He should not, therefore, regard 
this reminder as a personal insult. Had we not 
taken this step we would have failed in our duly. 
He should, therefore, advise his friend to return 
the books and we would be glad to lend him again 
the same books when required. The books were 
thus returned and the matter ended there. 

However, I had 10 fight against the same \ ice- 


Chancellor when he said that the advance to the 
Centre in Archaeology given by the University 
Grants Commission was given to the university, and 
not to the Deccan College. I pointed out to him 
politely that the report of the Expert Committee 
had clearly mentioned that this assistance was to be 
given to the Deccan College, because during the last 
twenty years or so it was [he Deccan College which 
had been doing work on prehistory and proto-history. 
When the Vice-Chancellor persisted in hh interpre¬ 
tation, l had to approach the U.G.C. to clarify iheir 
position. After a Full and fresh consideration they 
reaffirmed their earlier decision. 

1 must say here emphatically that the decision 
was taken by the U.G.C, on the merit of the case. 
I had not met any member or the secretary of (lie 
U.G.C. to canvass our case. I mention this because 
there were some people, even at the Deccan College, 
who thought that X had brought pressure on some 
members ol the U.G.C. This is not my habit nor 
is it in my nature. Neither for Dr Vale nor for Dr 
Ojha 1 had approached any body in the government, 
or any member of the Executive Council. 

I had not approached anyone even when there 
was a threat of phyicaj injury on my person* The 
occasion for ihis wassapparently a very small incident. 

Since 1963 \vc have been staying in a house built 
by me on the campus of the Deccan College called 
“Satcliidanarid;d\ To ihc west and south-west of our 
house the entire area was occupied by the military. 
Now there are a few buildings here but before 1972 
there was none. Occasionally a few tents would be 
pul up. In this no man's land a milkman had built 
a hut. Then one day in the month of February- 
March, i he military put up a barbed wire fence 
around this area* While doing so they left no open¬ 
ing for ihc milkman eo go in or come out. When I 
reiurncd from ihc college in ihc evening, the milkman 
who was standing outside this fence, was pleading 
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140 with the sentry to allow him to get inside the fence 
to have his cup of tea which his wife had prepared. 
The scene was pitious. I wrote immediately to the 
military authorities that what they had done was 
neither fust nor right. They should have left a 
passage for the milkman's family or if they did not 
want him to stay there he should have been legally 
evicted. No reply was received. Then on the 
Hanuman Jayanti Day at about 11 p.m., all of a 
sudden, we heard the sound of bomb-like crackers, 
and the jawans running about in (he field. Tins did 
not stop but was repeated again at 1 a.m. and 4 a.m. 
Mv wife and 1 and the inmates of the ladle’s hostel 
which is adjacent to this plot thought that the 
jawans were celebrating the Hanuman jay ant if But 
no, these bomb explosions continued day after day 
and then it soon dawned upon us that the command¬ 
ing officer was deliberately getting this done with a 
view to h arrassing me and all the neighbours. One 
day, their officer camo to see me in my house with 
his orderly. He threatened me for interfering in 
their affairs, I told him that the military had enor¬ 
mous resources, and if they chose they could easily 
put up a hut for the milkman and his family some¬ 
where nearby. 

Though the officer initially talked rather haughti¬ 
ly, he appreciated my point of view and left. The 
mattei did not rest there. At night my bedroom 
window overlooking the Deccan College Road was 
stoned and the glasspane broken. From that time 
we had to keep the window dosed. The person- 
in-charge of this area was so much enraged that 
when we were away for a week at Sakort, the mili¬ 
tary tried to close my usual entrance by putting up 
a barbed wire fence. They had no right to do so 
because it was a public road. 

All these left a bad taste in my month and I felt 
that the military everywhere whether in Germany, 
England, Pakistan, America or India are blind to 
reason. Alight is right is tlieir piiilosophy of action. 
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but I did not protest except writing to the Police 
Commissioner For the daily nuisance that was caused 
to me and the entire neighbourhood. But he seemed 
to be helpless, as the culprits were military offi¬ 
cers. 

Then a friend reported the matter to Jayamrao 
Tilafc, a member of the Rajya Sabha rrorn Pune. 

Ant! Tilat conveyed the information tD Sard.tr 
Swaran Singh, who was then the Defence Minister. 

When he inquired into the matter hr was informed 
by the local officer that some urgent military manoeu¬ 
vres were being conducted, and these would stop 
only at the end of the month! While all the ear¬ 
lier incidents had not caused much physical and 
mental anguish to me or <o my wife, the encounter 
wills military had been very trying, because for 
more than a month we could not sleep peacefully, 

I was made to take-still more serious step during 
the Emergency, In June 1976, the son of a very 
close relative and friend of mine was arrested and 
taken to the A mar a vat i Jail, A well-known cardio¬ 
logist, he was attached to the St. Georges Hospital. 

It was alleged that he was in league with a smugg¬ 
ler who was kepi for some lime in the hospital. This 
was a rude shock to the old parents and his young 
wife and children. When l learnt about this I went 
to see the family at Santa Cruz in Bombay. At that 
lime they were all trying to get tin ir son released 
through the intercession of friends who had once 
held very high position in the government. 

I told them before leaving that the onlj,' thing I 
could do was to write to the Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi. I had never met her personally but I 
found her very courteous, because whenever I wrote, 
within days I would receive an acknowledgement or 
a reply. This was rarely the case with the other 
dignitaries, except the late Governor of Maharash¬ 
tra, Shri Alt Yavar Jung. He too replied to my 
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work, 

So, when my friend’s efforts failed, I volunteered 
to write to the Prime Minister, I had written to 
her thrice. Though some personal risk was invol¬ 
ved in this, I thought that this was the least that J 
could do as an educationist and a culture-historian For 
a cause that was surely just. 1 wrote to the Prime 
Minister in one of the letters, that even in olden 
times when kings [ike Aurangzeb reigned with abso¬ 
lute power, any aggrieved person once a month could 
approach the Emperor in the open durbar. During 
the Emergency, I wrote, she had left no way at all 
to exercise one’s elementary human right. When 1 
wrote this f was told that my letter might not be 
appreciated, and that I might be clapped in jail. 

Meanwhile elections were declared and the 
Emergency was relaxed. So my friend, in fact a 
cousin, thought that if he approached the Chief 
Minister he could now intervene and get his son 
released. So he again wrote to me on March 16 
to write to ihe Prime Minister. This time, howe¬ 
ver, both my wile anil I thought that it was no use 
writing to her and 1 ejuotcd! the famous verse from 
Kalidasa's Reghwamw; 1'dfird meghd varmadkigune 
vidhame tnbdhakdmdh meaning* it is better to have 
our wishes remain unfulfilled cry good persons than 
to have them fulfilled by bad ones. 

I asked my friend to wait until March 24. And 
then, as the world knows, a new page in history was 
written. The Emergency was lilted, and my nephew 
and thousands of others like hint, all innocent souls, 
were released. 

7 

1 might also mention the small part that I played 
in the compilation of the Dictionary of Sanskrit on 
Historical Principles. This dictionary, unique of its 


kind, and the largest, if completed even in 100 
years, was started originally by Dr Katrc with the 
nucleus of" the staff of the Department of Linguistics 
in the Deccan College* Subsequently it was 
taken over by the Government of Lidia and regular 
grants followed every year. Grants were also made 
available by some universities and the UNESCO* 
Further help came when the University Grants 
Commission opened an advanced centre of linguis¬ 
tics in the Pune University which was located at the 
Deccan College. Thus* since its inception in about 
1947-48 until Dr Katrc retired in 1970„ the Dic¬ 
tionary Project was going on with the financial help 
from several quarters* 

But when Dr Katrc retired, and later went over 
to the United States, *md some of the sources slopped 
giving financial help there were doubts if the project 
could continue. The Government help was most 
vital. Naturally, the staff was very much worried, 
because if the Dictionary Project stopped then they 
would be without employment. 

The most important decision l had lo take as the 
Director of die Institute was about the continuance 
of the Project* I called a meeting of the department 
and assured its members that under no circumstances 
should the project he discontinued, though f could 
not guarantee employment to all the members* In 
archaeology* as in linguistics, the Deccan College 
had gained international recognition and in the latter 
field, it was due primarily to the Dictionary' Project. 
So this Project, I thought, could noi be given up as 
some of our critics desired. My critics even went to 
the length of saying that there were no scholars in 
India who could handle the project and so it must 
be dropped. This was a great situ on Indian scholar¬ 
ship, particularly after a century and more of Sans- 
krilic si tidies and specially when in Pune and Baroda, 
our scholars had completed the gigantic task of 
compiling the critical edition* of the MahnbharGt# 
and die Ramavaw* 
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144 Though I knew that the preparation of the pro¬ 
posed dictionary required scholarship and an entirely 
different nature of set-up, I felt that given devotion, 
dedication and determination the editing work of the 
dictionary could continue and a couple of volumes 
could be published in our life-time. 

These qualities Dr Ghatge possessed in no small 
measure. Hence I had recommended his name to 
Dr Katre when the problem of a Joint-Direct or had 
arisen a second time. I had told him that if any 
one was likely to discharge the responsibility of 
editing the dictionary, it was he. This suggestion 
displeased some members of the Deccan College, 
but I am glad to say that my dream was partially 
fulfilled after ten years when the late President 
Fakhruddin Alt A limed released the first facsimile of 
the dictionary. The Second was released by tile 
Prime Minister Shri Morarji Dcsai. Though it 
would be foolish to expect the completion of the 
gigantic project in ihis century, there is the hope 
and satisfaction that on the foundation so well laid, 
our successors at the Deccan College would liud the 
means to raise the infrastructure, if they show the 
same spirit as Dr Katre and Dr Ghatge did. 

I should also like to add that with the division 
of the Archaeological Survey or India into Research 
and Conservation, one may expect that the two 
departments might help the growth of scientific 
archaeology in a planned manner. Here again we 
must have some devoted and dedicated persons; 
otherwise such organisations can achieve very little. 
The Archaeological Society of India of which I 
happen to be the chairman since its inception has 
had several annual meetings and very fruitful discus¬ 
sions, particularly at Varanasi, Nagpur, Kurukshctra 
Chandigarh and Jaipur. The Prehistoric Society 
which was founded only four years ago has now en¬ 
larged its scope of activity and has changed its name 
into Indian Society for Prehistoric and Quaternary 
Studies. This is welcome. Anti tt is hoped that it 
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will very soon Justify its new name. The former 
Society publishes ParataUva, an annual bulletin, 
while the latter Society publishes Men and Environ- 
mfnf, a^ain an annual bulletin. 

With regard to the journals, which these Societies 
are publishing, 1 am frankly not happy. India is a 
poor country and an academic journal does not have 
many subscribers. Under the circumstances it is 
certainly difficult to run a journal, whether it he a 
quarterly or a six monddy or an annual publication. 
Besides we have also a dearth of good writers and 
discerning editors. Most of the editors are merely 
collectors. There are very few editors who have 
the time, energy and capacity for editing. And if 
any editor blue pencils the writer, it has often 
been reported, IceJs offended. Hence the normal 
practice is to send the articles straight to the 
press. 

We shall have a journal of international standard 
when the following (our conditions are julfillcd ; 

1. The articles for at least three consecutive 
numbers must be collected in advance; 2. Irrespective 
of the personality of the writer, the articles must be 
published after the Editor has carefully gone through 
them; 3. competent and dedicated editors must be 
found out; and 4. there should be sufficient funds 
for publication. Unless these conditions arc fulfilled, 
it is no use having a number ol Journals. Very often 
these journals live for a short time and die a pre¬ 
mature death. 

Before f close I have to relate a very unfortunate 
event at the Deccan College. I had thought that 
though intrigues and infighting had become a 
common feature in our academic life all over India 
today, it was absent in my department. Very often I 
had chosen this or that person to fill up a particular 
post, after that person, though not necessarily bril¬ 
liant, had shown some aptitude and promise so that 
a particular line which I wanted to develop at the 
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Deccan College could be developed. 

The question of Succession* had also been easily 
settled. However, a thing that X had Feared when I 
became the Director began to Lake an unpleasant 
(ugly) shape. Owing to purely historical reason s s 
we have two separate departments of archaeology. 
One, the older one, belongs to [his Deccan College; 
and the other was started by the University, after it 
was Founded in 194S r Both are located at the Deccan 
College* in a building, which belongs to the Univer¬ 
sity, but on a land which is owned by the Deccan 
College. 

For a long time 1 looked after both the depart¬ 
ments. (hit according to the University regulation, 
die Head of a University Department can be a 
Reader or a Professor appointed by the University. 
Thus I ceased to be (he Head of the University 
Department, and one of my very young pupils who 
was appointed a Reader, became [lie Head. How¬ 
ever, since both the departments hud been deve¬ 
loped by me, and were manned by my pupils, 
no thing untoward happened, though, in Fact, lega¬ 
lly there were two separase departments* 

This dyarchy was undesirable, I knew. And I 
had often tried to get it abolished, and I nearly suc¬ 
ceeded when the Government itself had issued a 
G.K. to that effect that the University Department 
of Archaeology and Linguistics be merged with 
those of the Deccan College. Unfortunately, a few 
students ol the Old Deccan College did not like this 
move and got the merger stayed. 

Meanwhile, I retired in 1973. The person who 
succeeded me felt this difference acutely because 
there were two distinct authoritiefl. Naturally, like 
myself, lie could not exercise d£ jdeto authority over 
both the departments, though in age and experi¬ 
ences he was the senior ol the two. More undesirable 
consequences of 'mine 5 and * thine* occured* 1 tried 


to intervene once or twice but without much effect. T47 

But when the University, under die U.G.C. deve¬ 
lopment plan, decided to have a Professorship in 
archaeology the matters came to a head. Though 
by discussing with the U.G.C. Committee, it was 
decided to have a Professorship in prehistoric 
archaeology, the University decided to have a Pro¬ 
fessor either in prehistory or historic archaeology. 

The University asked me to lay down qualifica¬ 
tions for both the posts and also suggest a panel of 
experts. This I did. What happened afterwards I 
do not have first-hand knowledge. For soar 
reasons, the panels which I had prepared were nut 
placed before the Executive Council. The panel 
which was prepared later was heavily loaded in 
favour of the non-university candidates. Of the 
three expects, only one had some general acquain¬ 
tance will) prehistory, the other two were students 
of historic archaeology and not competent to sit on 
judgement for such an important post. 

Obviously, there was an at tempt to rig the panel, 
so much so that when one of the experts arrived, 
and set his foot on the railway platform he was 
literally whisked away, least he should meet any 
other person (like myself). The interview was 
indeed nominal. 

When I saw all these things happening before 
my own eyes, t literally wept, not because the 
Department, which had been developed from noth¬ 
ing, was being torn into pieces, but because For 
exercising authority all the worst aspects of human 
nature had gained ascendency. J realized, as 1 had 
never realized before, that of all the bad aspen of 
human nature— kdma, krodha t matin and ahtuikam — 
the last two were the worst. Hence Slid Upasani 
Baba had repeatedly advised his followers to subdue 
feeling of T ami to always accept an humble 
position. 
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As T write the last line of this autobiography [ 

ook 'jack with wonder and think of the seers who 
had written the mmkiia* long ago and so correctly 
predicted about my interest in archaeology ant! the 
recognition that 1 would get. According to i hcm 
WAH “ ,rn to ! J c an archaeologist* And I did' 
become one. What sort of powers did these seers 
have to peer into the future ? 
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Professor EmefitU5 w DfCcm College f Pune 41 / 006 r 
L Name; HASMUKH DHIRAJLAL SANKALIA 
2 r Daft of Birtif : HM2-190B, Rnrahay 
3. Academic Cirrer : 

M r A. 1st Class in Ancient Indian History, Bombay 

University, 1932, 

LLr B. Bombay University! 1931. 

Ph D. Archaeology, London University, 1937. 

4 r Pnsilions held : 

ia) Professor of Pmto-Indian and Ancient Indian 
History, and Head of the Department of History* 
Deccan College, 1939-73, 

(b) (0 Director (Acting) Deccan College 1956-59* 

(tf) J'L Director. Deccan College J960-6B. 

{Hi) Director, Deccan College, 1970-73 (DecJ. 

{c) professor-in-charge of the Department of Ar¬ 
chaeology T University of Poona* I948-6W and 
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id) University Grants Commission Teacher I y 74-76* 
Present Position ; 

(a) Professor Lmeritus in Archaeology, Deccan 
College (since 11th December [973— ) 

{bl Hon* Director, Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapectii, 
Poona, (since August 1975— ) 


0, Awards : 

(i) Ptoes 
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lb) Fellowships 

(c) Honorary Fellowships 

(d) Public Honours. 

(a) Prizes : 

(0 BliagwatiUJ Jndraji Prize, Bombay University, 1933, 
(ii) Silver Medal, Roya) Asiatic Sqcrety, Bombay, I944 r 
(fit) Gold Medal + Gujarat Sahilya Sabha, Ahmedabad, 
im 

(/*) Da dab hoy Naoroji Prize for I , Bombay. 

(r) The Chakrabarty Silver Modal, Asiatic Society* 
Bengal, Calcutta, I972 + 

(ti) The Robert Bruce Foote Plaque, Department of 
Anthropology, University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 1974, 
(v/i) Om Mari Prize, Soulh Gujarat University, Surat 
1975, 

(i Hi) The Cimphcll Manorial Gold Medal for 1974, 
Asiatic Socieiy, Bombay [977. 

(Lr) Prize of Rs + l,OtlO,'- Govt, of India for the Marathi 
Book on Introduction to Archaeology, 1971- 
(X) Prize of Rs, 1(000/-, Gujarat Govt, for the book in 
Gujarati on Archaeology and ibc Ramayana* 1976. 

(b) Fellowship ; Jawahnrlal Nehru Fellowship 1968-70, 

(c} Honorary Fttbwships dr Memberships* 

(i) All India Sanskrit Academy, Lucknow, 1974. 

<70 Ethnographic and Folklore Society of UP f Lucknow 
1974. 

(fii) Haras Institute, St, Xavier's College* Bombay 1977. 
Uv) Honorary Member, Jnda-FaciJk Prehistory Associa¬ 
tion, Canberra, Australia, 1976, 

(v) Indian Society for Pre-historic and Studies (JSPAS) 
India, 1977. 

(d) Public Honours ; 

(i) Afontpoirti. by the oilizcns of Mahtshwar, 

Mad by a Bharat State, 1954 (for excava¬ 
tions at Mabeshvar and Navdatoji), 

(if) Man&patra and Shaw], by the 

Ahmcdnagar Municipality, Ahmed- 


nagar r l973 p ffor bringing la light lhe |53 
history of Ahmcdnugar District from 
the dim part—by excavations and 
explorations at and around Nevasa. 

(iii) Manapatra and Shaw], by 

Poona Municipal Corporation, Pqoisa 
1974 . 

(it) Pfldma Hhushan for distinguished work id Prehis¬ 
tory and Proto-history in India, Now Delhi, 1974. 

7. Presided owr : 

[/) The First Madhya Pradesh Ttihas Parishad, Bhopal. 

UO The Section of Archaeology and History, Gujarat 
Sahitya Pari shad. Calcutta. 1961. 

(Hi) The Section of Archaeology, Gujarat Research Socie¬ 
ty. Ahmedabad^ 1963. 

(/v) First Maharashtra Ttihas Parishad* Bombay 1961 . 
f rj The First Archacological Society of India, Varanasi, 

1963 . 

(i*f) The Second Archaeological Society of India, Patna 
1969. 

(rtf) The Sect [on of Prehistoric Industries In the Sympo¬ 
sium on * + Homo Sapiens and Environmental Chan¬ 
ges'' organ feed by the UNESCO, Pam, Sept,, *69. 

(viii) Tbe Section of Anthropology aud Archaeology, 

57th Indian Science Congress, Kharagpur, 1970, 

(iJc) Gujarat Itihas Pari shad, Dwarka, J97L 
(r) The Conference on the Lower Palaeolithic Cultures 
of Asia, and South-East Asia, Montreal and Chicago, 

IXth Anthropological and Ethnographical Congress, 

1973 * 

3. Membership of Learned Societies : 

(!) Elected member of (lie Permanent Council of the 
international Congress of Prehistoric and Prolo- 
hbtorfc Societies, 1961— 

(tf) Nominated Honorary Member of institute. Itnfiano 
Di Prdiistoria E Prolohisloria* Italy, 1962— 

(rtf) Elected Honorary Fellow, Archaeological Society of 
India, I96S— 

(iv) Life Member of the Asiatic Society, Bombay— 

{v) Life Member, fihandarkar Oriental Research ItiJ-li- 


tute, Poona. 

(vi) Life Member, Linguistic Society of Lidia. 

(r it) Life Member and Chairman of She Archaeological 
Society of India, 

(w'/i) Member of the Advisory Board of Archaeology : 

(tf) Government of India 19^55-1975- 
{t} Government of Maharashtra 3 955*1974. 

(c) Government of Gujarai since 3 964, 

Government of Madhya Pradesh 1964-74. 

(e) Government of Uttar Pradesh since 1969- 

ISom mated as a Member of : 

(i) The Archaeological Delegation lo the LLS.S.R. in 
1963-44. 

(ji) Cultural Delegation to Yugoslavia in 1966. 

(fiI) Govcnnnem of India Delegation lo the International 
Congress of Orientalists, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
U.S.A, August I967< and Paris 1973. 

(iV) Advisory Editor of World Archaiafagi\ published by 
the Southampton University, U + ft. 

9: iKUvilbi & Exploraliuns : 

Invited by the Director General of A rchaeology in India to 
conduct excavations and explorations in ]941. Since then the 
following sites have been excavated, and numerous explored 
all over Judin, excluding those in Kashmir, and near Kanya- 
kumari, Tamil Nadu. 
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Gujarat 


3, Latlgbnuj 

2, Akhaj 

3. Vulasna 


..„ 1942, 1944-49, 1962-63 

... 1947-48 

... 1947-48 

1947*48 

_1963 

1972, J 975-77 


4, Dvrii Rangpur 

5. Owarka 

6* Somnaih (Prabhas) 


\jaharashtra 


1, Kolhapur 

2, Jorwe 

3, Nafiik 


Bi , 1945-46 


1946*51 

1950*51 


4. Nevflsa 

l+« 

1954-56, 1958-61 

5. Cliirki 

Hi 

1969-70 

6. Iniiirigaon 

* ■ # 

1969-71; 1972-74 

Madhya Pradesh 

1. Miihashw&r 


1953-54 

2r NavdaloU 

i*i 

1953-54; 1957-59 

3, Tripuri 


1966 

4. Kayallia 


1968-69 

Mysore-Karr aietka 

1. Sangankal 


1947; 1965 

2. Tekkalkota 

ivP 

1964 

Andhra 

1 * Betiinidiarla 

> 

1969 

Rajasthan 

Ahar 


1961-62 


10, Lectures Delivered 

(A) Fs tension Lectures 

(j) Kannada Research Institute, Kurnatak Dharwar, 
1955. 

(Ji) Punjab University, Chandigarh, i960. 

(rVO Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, 1965. 

(h) Saugar University, 1967. 

(r) Murathwada University, 1967, 
fvj) Nagpur University, 19&B. 

(mV) Andhra University, Waltnir 1972. 

(B) National Lecturer, University Grants Commission 

(i) Delhi University, Dellii 1974, 

(ri) Jawaharlnl Nehru University, Delhi. 1974. 

(ifi) Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Ahmcdabad. 1973, 

(iv) The University nr Calicut. Calicut. 1974. 

(r) Kflrnatalt University, Dharwar, 1974. 

(C) Memorial Lectures 

(/) Thakkar Vassonji Memorial Lectures, University or 
Bombay. 1944. (Sis lectures on the Historical Geo- 
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graphy and Cultural Ethnography of Gujarat)* 

(ii) Bhagwaukl Indraji Memoria3 Lectures, University of 
Bom buy, I960. (Six Lectures on "The Prehistory 
and Proto-History of Indio A Pakistan". 

f Hi) First Hera* Memorial Lectures, f SL Xaviere T College* 
Bombay, I960 [Indian Archaeology Today). 

(to) Thakkar Vassanji Memorial Lectures, University of 
Bombay, 1965 (Latest contributions and the Pre¬ 
historic and Historic Archaeology of Gujarat). 

(i) Rao Bahadur Gaurishanknr Ozha Lectures, Sahiiya 
Samsthan, Rajasthan Vidyapeeth, Udaipur, 3969. 
(Three Lectures M On Early Man and his Successors 
in Rajasthan). 

(v/) Dr D. N. Majumdar Memorial Lectures on New 
Archaeology. 11 Its Scope and Application to India** 
under the auspices of the Ethnographic Society, 
Lucknow, 3974. 

OiVJ Heras Memorial Lectures, St. Xaviers College, 
Bombay, 1974. “On Prehistoric Art in India/" 

(HU) Bhaiiaibhai Memorial Lectures on 11 Prehistoric 
Colonization m India" at ValJahh Vidyamjgar. 1974. 

(D) Hon, Tagore Professor * The M,S. University of Buroda, 

1960-65 

I L Publications : 

(i) Independently (ft) Jointly 

(ii) Independent Publications (Books only). 

(A) Original Research — Exploration & Excavation 

(a) Investigations fit the Prehistoric Archaeo¬ 
logy o/ Gujarat. Baroda, 1946. 

(b) Excavations at Langhrtaj, 1944-47, Poona 
3964. 

(c) Mesolithic and Pre-Mesolithic Industries at 
Sangankal; Poona 1966. 

Original Research—Co I led ions of Data and 
Interpretation, 

{a) The University of Nalanda, Madras, 1934; 

2nd Revised Edilion, New Delhi 1973. 

{£) Archaeology af Gujarat. Bombay, J 939, 


(c) Historical Geography and Cultural fthno- 157 
graphy of Gujarat (Study of P|a« amt Per¬ 
sona! Names from Inscriptions) Poona, 

1949, 

(J) Indian Archaeology Today, 1964. 

(e) Prehistory and Proto history of India & 
Pakistan Bombay, 1963, 

{/) Ramttyana : Myth or Reality - New Delhi 

1973. 

fff) Prehistory ami Proto-History of India tit. 
Pakistan . Revised Edition, New Poona 

1974. 

(/j) New Archaeology ; its Scape and Applica¬ 
tion in India, Lucknow, 1977. 

U) Prehistory in India, New Delhi, 1977. 

U) Prehistoric Art in India (In Press), 

(C) Critical Interpretation (Gujaratij, 

{a) Archaeology and the Rama ratio , Ahmed- 
abad, 1973. 

if) The Dawn of Civilization in Undivided India. 
Ahmedabad, J977. 

ID) Booklets and Primers 

(a) Introduction to Archaeology t Poona, 1965. 

W Stone Age Tools, Their techniques and Pro¬ 
bable functions. Poona, J965. 

<r) Indus Civilization (Gujarati), Bombay, 1967. 

(d) Mahabharat and Ramaytina—fancy or His¬ 
tory? Bombay J 977. 

(E) Joint Publications (Report on Excavations) 

(o) Excavation at Kolhapur, Poona. 

(6) Excavations at Nasik and Jor He. Poona. 

(c) Excavations at Mahtshwar and Navdatoll, 

Poona, I9JJ, 

(dj From History to Prehistory at Neeasa, 

Poona, i960. 

M Excavations at Altar (Jamba ratiJ Poona 
1969. 

(/*) Chalcolithic Ncvdatoli, Poona, 1971. 

(g) Escalations at Inamgaon (In Press). 
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4. 1940 
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‘Archaeology Tor the s n asses'\ I Must rated Weekly 
of India r 

"Gold for a Merchant Prince" Illustrated 
Weekly of India, 

‘Archaeological Exploration in Gujarat” F/i_ a 
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"Rare figure of Vis mi from Gujarat 1 , Jmmud 
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170 


of University of Bombay, Vol. VII, pp. 1-16. 

167. 1939 ‘Two Rare Imigcs of Ruddisfmt Trantrie 

Deity Padmanartcravara Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XV, pp. 278-30. 

168. 1939 ’An Unusual form of a Iain Goddess Jain 

Antiquary, Vol, IV, pp. 86-88. 

169. 1939 ‘Si* Different types of Cunesa Figures*, 

Journal of Indian Hist ary, Vol. XV1U, pp. 

188-94. 

170. 1939 Maina Iconography*, New Indian Antiquary, 

Vol. IJ, pp. 497-520, 

171. 1940 ‘The Ambumath Temple’ BDCRI, Col. f. 

PP. 170-77, 

172. 1941 ‘The early Medieval Temples of Gujarat and 

Treatise on Architecture', Journal of Gujarat 
Research Society, Vol. JJI, pp. J-4. 

173. 1942 ‘Jain Monuments, from Deogarh,* Journal of 

the Indian Society Oriental Art, VoL 11.97-104, 

174. 1944 ‘ homograph ical Elements in the Maha- 

bharata’, BDCRI, Vol. V, pp. 149-61 (V.S. 
Sukhmasikar Vol.) 

175. 1946 ‘The Antiquity of Glass Bangles in India’, 

BDCRI. [K.N. Dikihit Memorial Vol.) Vol. 
VIJJ, Nos. 3-4, pp. 252-259. 

176. 1948 ‘A Unique VI Century Inscribed Kali Stele 

from Sangli, Kolhapur State’, BDCRI, Vof- HI, 
pp. 161-166 (with M.G, Dikshh). XXI, pp. 
10-11. 


177. 

1953 

‘Vi It ha la and HarJ, Journal of University of 
Bombay, Vol. 1. 

178. 

I960 

‘The Nude Goddess of Shameless Women - , in 
Western Asia. Indio and South-Eastern Asia, 
Artibus Asia Vol. XX 111, 23, 

179. 

1966 

A Unique Iron S pear-head from Triplin’. 
Bulletin of the Museum and Picture Gallery 
Baroda . Vol. XX. 

P. 180. 

1969 

‘Terracotta Art of India'. Marg, Vol, XXI11 
(with Dr M. K, Dhavaliksr) 

P. 181. 

1970 

’Iron Age in Maharashtra’, The Times of 
India, August (6. 1970. 

182. 

1970 

‘Dipmbar Jain Tirthankaras from Muhesh- 
war and Newasa', A chary a Vijc^mcllUhasun 
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P. 183. 

184. 

1B5, 

P. 186. 
[87. 

P. 188. 


189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 
P. 193, 
P, 194. 


Comm. Vol, pp. 116-120. 

1970 ■Cultural Outposts of India", II, March of 
India, (Adopted from the Broadcast of A IB), 
pp. 24-28. 

] 970 * Stone Age Hill Dwellers of South India', 1 

INDICA , Vol- 1-2. pp. 129-140, 

1967 ‘Research Report—The Socio-economic Signi¬ 
ficance of the Lithic Blade Industry of Navda- 
tolj, Madhya Pradesh", Current Anthoroptdogy, 
Vol. 8, pp, 262-268. 

1967 ‘Archaeology and the Ramayana", The Times 
of India, 26. 12. 1967. 

1967 ‘Prehistory and Proto-history in India between 
1962-66", Journal of Indian History, Vol. 
XLV, pp. 99-107. 

1967 ’Isolation and Survival : Easter Island". 
Review of the Nowregiun Archaeological 
Expedition to the Eastern Island and the 
pacific Vol, 2, 1965. The Times of India, 
Sunday Ed. 24. 12 1967. 

1967 “ Nava-Sauf ash Ira-Mandala'. Jour anal of the 
Gujarat Research Socity, Vol. XXIX, pp. 229- 
46. 

J 968 “History of Kut ell ' , Journal of Gujarat Research 
Satiety, Vol. XXX. 

1976 ‘Morphological Evolution of Nataraja’, The 
Eastern Anthropologist, Vol. 29. pp. 119-42. 

1976 ‘Nataraja in the Mahabhnrata", Suhrahnitimam 
Felicitation Volume, pp. 51*56. 

1977 ‘Evolution of the State Archilectur*, (Review) 
Times of India. 

1977 Modern Museum'. (Review). Times of India 


Archaeology and National Problems : 

p. (. 1966 'To Kill or not to kill (the cow)', 77/e Times 

of India , Sunday IS. 12, 66. 

P. 2. 1967 ‘The Cow Slaughter in History". Seminar, 7.1. 

May 1967. pp. 6-16, (this is documented}, 

P. 3. 1967 ‘Cultural Divisions of India', Science Today 


P. 


4. 


August. 

1967 ‘India's Language', Education and Culture, 
Vol, IV. 
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P. 


?. 1967 l Our National Monument**, The Timet of 

Indio. 30, i I. I%7. 

6. N7? Ejection Results in Historical perspective’, 

Moran's Journal, June T9. 1977, pp, 55-56. 
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Articles in Gujarati (1933*1976) 
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Articles in Hindi (1955-1977) 
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list of ph.d. students who worked 

UNDER DR H.D. SANK A LI A 


No. 

Year 

Name 

Title of the thesis 

t. 

15J44 

D ft. Pali! 

Cultural History from the Vayu 
Purana. 

2, 

1947 

A. V. Nails 

Archaeology of the Deccan. 

3. 

1949 

R. Sufcba Ran 

Prehistoric and early historic 
Bella ry. 

4. 

1952 

S. ft. Dec* 

History of the Jaina Monachism 
from Inscription* ond Literature. 

5. 

1952 

G. A. Dckury 

The Cult or Vjthoba. 

6. 

1953 

R, V. Joshi 

Pleistocene Studies in the Mala- 
pmblia Basin—Prehistory 1 and 

Geochronology. 

7. 

1954 

Mrs. Sumaii 
Mtilay 

Studies m the Historical and Cul¬ 
tural Geography anti Ethnography 
of the Deccan* 

8. 

1957 

fC.D- Banerjae 

Middle Palaeolithic Industries of 
the Deccan. 

9. 

1957 

M. S. Mate 

Maratjm Architecture H 650-1850) 

10. 

195ft 

B.N- Chapekar 

Icotiographical Elements in the 
MahabharaU* 

JL 

1953 

A. P. K.halri 

Stone Age Cultures of Milfs. 

12. 

I960 

Z. D. Ansari 

Geometrical approach to Prehis- 
Loric and Ancient Indian Pottery, 

13. 

I960 

Mrs. Shabhana 
Link hale 

Studies m the Historical and Cul¬ 
tural Geography and Ethnograpy 
of Madhya Pradesh. 

14. 

i960 

M. Isaac 

Stone Age Cultures of Kurnool. 

15- 

I960 

C. G. 
Mohapatra 

Stone Age Cultures of Orissa. 

16. 

1961 

K. R. Kapre 

Archaeology of the Ancient Place 
Names in the Deccan. 


J82 17, (96( V, N. Misbra Stone Age Cultures of Rajptitana. 

18, 1962 K. L. Lclc Studies in the Historical and Cul- 

turu( Geography and Ethnography 
of Rajasthan* 

19, 19f>3 Mrs. Madhur Studies in the Historical and Cul- 

Mohini Malhur tural Geography and Ethnography 
of U* P. 

20, 1963 M r K, Lite in the Deccan as depicted in 

Dhawalikar The Ajanta Painting 

21, 1963 P. K. Shnrmn Archaeology of Nepal. 

22, 1963 Surash B- Historical and Cultural Geography 

P i 1S ay and Eth nogr j phy of Sout b India. 

23, 1965 R. Singh Palaeolithic Industries of North¬ 

ern Bundelfchand, 

24, 1966 Nisar Ahmed Stone Age Cultures of the Upper 

Sona Valley, 


25. 

1966 

R. S. Pappu 

Pleistocene Studies in the Upper 
Krishna Bash, 

26. 

1966 

M. S. 

Nagarajji Rao 

CfinleofEthie Cultures of the Deccan 
With Special Reference to North 
Kanina taka. 

27. 

1966 

5. N. Rao 

Stone Age Cultures of Natgonda 

District (A, P, L 

28. 

1966 

M P L. K. 
Murtby 

Stone Age Cultures of Chitoor 
District (A, PX 

29. 

1966 

Miss MalatE 
Nagar 

Ahar Culture—An Archaeological 
and Ethnographic Study. 

30. 

1968 

B- G. Supckar 

Pleistocene Stratigraphy and Pre¬ 
historic Archaeology oTthe Central 
Narmada Basin. 

31. 

1968 

K. Paddayya 

Prc and Proto-Historic Jo vest i ga¬ 
llon of the Rhorapur Doab. 

32, 

1968 

K- Thirnma 
Reddy 

Prehistoric Cultures of the Cticlap- 
pah District (A, PX 

33. 

1968 

S. N, Tipnrs 

Contribution of Upasani Baba to 
Cultural Life of Maharashtra and 
India. 

34. 

1969 

P. B. Gad re 

Cultural Archaeology of Ahmad* 
nagar during Nizam Shahi Period. 

35. 

1969 

Mrs. Omi 
Manchanda 

Study of the Marappan Pottery in 
Comparison with Pre-Har appaii 
and Post-Harappan Proto-Bis tone 





Ceramic Industries* 

3«, 

I960 

S„ Sundry 

Megaliths in North Karnataka, 

37. 

I960 

R, D. 

Choudhary 

Archaeology of the Brahmaputra 
Valley of Assam iPTe-ahom period) 

38. 

1970 

Rehman Atf 

Art and Architecture of the Ksh- 
curies of Tripuri, 

39, 

(973 

V. S. Ldc 

Late Quaternary Studies on ihe 
Bhadar Valley Surashirq, 

4l>. 

1973 

Miss Suman 
Pnndya 

An Et lino-Archaeological Study of 
the Hiirrtppyn and Post Harappan 
Cultures of Saunisliira. 

41 . 

1973 

Miss S, Guzdar Quaternary linvironmenl and Stone 
Age Cultures of the Konkon Cos- 
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